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RURAL ECONOMY. 














N Monday night the Farmers’ Club had an ex- 
ceptionally interesting meeting. Mr. R. H. Rew 
read an elaborate paper on “ English Rural Life 
and Farming: Past and Present,” and the delivery 
of this learned address drew a most suggestive 

speech from Lord Milner. We hope, however, that the states- 
man’s oration will not distract attention altogether from!’ the 
exceptionally able study by the Assistant Secretary off the 
Board of Agriculture. The best history is ever the most con- 
tinuous, and whoso would find a natural sequel! to the progress 
that English farming has made in the past will do well to make 
himself acquainted with the older conditions. Some of these 
it is difficult to understand. Mr. Rew seems to have calculated 
from the pages of Domesday Book that nearly as many acres 
were under the plough at the time of the Conquest as there are 
now. This to us is inconceivable. In any mental picture 
that can be drawn of English country life during the early days 
of the feudal system, we must take into account the vast areas 
of land that now bear crops, but were then absolute waste. 
Some were covered with water, others were bogs and morasses 
which afforded sustenance only to millions of wildfowl. Wood- 
lands and chases spread over many districts which are now under 
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the plough. If it were possible to paint the landscape as it 
then appeared we should see the manor house, perhaps castel- 
lated, but in any case moated and fortified ; we should see build- 
ings set up for the accommodation of horses and cattle and even 
sheep, and rude huts of daub and wattle for such men as did 
not sleep with the flocks and herds. Around the manor are the 
“strips” and the “ balks,” the names of which still survive in the 
neighbourhood of many outlying villages. Beyond the culti 
vated land was the waste, part of which might be waste of the 
manor, and therefore used for grazing purposes, some of which 
was covered with oaks, under which the pigs in autumn battene:! 
on acorns, and in some districts the land was gay with mars] 
grasses and weeds that bespoke its uselessness as a source © 
food. That was before what may be called the great shee] 
era and the growth of the wool trade; before the Great Plagu: 
also. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Rew had at greate 
length traced the rebellions and discontents of the labourers 
The English peasantry from very early times appears to hav 
been one of the boldest and strongest in Europe, ready at an 
moment to rise against the tyranny of the lord. They mad 
the most splendid soldiers, enduring the frightful hardshiy 
attendant in their time on marches in foreign lands, as we 
as the perils of battle, with the utmost hardihood. They wet 
never at any time content with their lot as countrymen. T! 
farm labourer appears to have regarded himself as on the ver 
lowest rung of the ladder, and hence he was ever on the look-o1 
for finding a means of improvement. The same rural exod) 
which has exercised the minds of this generation offered a proble 
to the Elizabethan statesmen when they tried to solve it mu 
in the same way as we have done, by enacting that every ne 
cottage should have a small holding attached to it. Fro 
that time we go on to the era of which Lord Milner spok 
so highly, that of the small owner or the veoman farme 
This class has been subjected to so much exaggerated a1 
sentimental eulogy that it is difficult to discuss its existen 
in a strictly moderate spirit. The merit of it, as far as tl 
nation was concerned, lay in the manner in which these me 
stored up energy during the course of their dull lives. The 
worked hard and had comparatively few amusements; bi 
their days were spent in the open air, and they lived well a 
wholesomely. We can trace the effects from the books «on 
heraldry. A very large proportion of the most noted familics 
in the England of to-day were founded by yeomen or the sons 
of yeomen. But there is no reason whatever to believe that 
they cultivated their ground very well or very skilfully. The 
little glimpses that we get of them in the course of history 
show that the small owner was often in difficulties and debt 
and that he let his house and buildings get into disrepair through 
not having enough money to spend on them. He was indepen 
dent, but not comfortable. 

Lord Milner seems rather inclined to reject the idea 
that the Enclosure Acts caused the practical disappearance 
of the small owner. He thinks it more probable that thie 
result should be traced to hard times. We are not so suré 
of that, as statistics are not available. We know, however. 
that in many parts of England during the early part of tli 
nineteenth century there were hundreds of small holdings 
where none are now. As far as our investigation has gone 
it shows that these little proprietors in the majority of cases 
got involved in business and shifted to town. They could 
make more out of other industries than they could make out o! 
agriculture. Out of it all there was evolved the system of lan«- 
owners, tenants and labourers, which is, practically speaking 
England’s unique possession. There is very little doubt that 
in the future successful cultivation will be conducted by large 
tenants. They have the capital, and they can afford thie 
machinery. A certain number of small holders can be place« 
among them, according to Lord Milner, and this is in every wa\ 
desirable. The small holder is no more likely to make a great 
deal of money now than he did in the past ; but the healthfulness 
of his life and occupation will make him an asset to the nation 
This seems to be the prosaic conclusion of the whole matter 
when it is shorn of the rhetoric by which politicians love to 
surround it. 


Our Portratt Illustrator. 


UR portrait illustration is of Miss Marigold Forbes, © 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Stewart Forbes and | '\\ 
Angela, the daughter of the fourth Earl of Rosslyn. 
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r HE King has conferred the very great honour of 
receiving at Buckingham Palace Captain R. G. 
Ritson, Captain Leslie Cheape, Captain Noel 
Edwards and Captain Vivian Lockett, members 
of the British Polo Team which sailed for New 
York in the Oceanic on Wednesday. It is an honour not 
only to the players, but to the game, and polo is eminently 
worthy of it. It is a beautiful pastime from the merely spec- 
tacular point of view; but it is also a game which tends to 
improve horsemanship, one of the most necessary accomplish- 
ments of the British officer. The King’s action is also a recogni- 
tion of the very great interest which is being taken in the 
coming match between England and America. Nothing but 
good can come of this friendly rivalry as long as it is conducted 
in the sportsmanlike spirit which has been hitherto manifested. 
The meeting is an indirect, but by no means an unimportant 
help towards a still better understanding than that which already 
exists between ourselves and our American relatives. 


Affairs in the Balkans were not stage-managed in a manner 
favourable to Lord Morley. If his Royal Academy speech 
had been delivered on Monday night instead of Saturday 
night, he would have been able to announce that peace at 
last is in view and apparently close at hand. But on Saturday 
all he could say was: “ To-night there is nothing to report ”’ ; 
though he hinted that the solution was coming nearer. In 
spite of his being deprived of the opportunity of making a 
momentous announcement, Lord Morley made a speech to 
delight those of riper judgment. When a man of his deep 
thought and reading, wide experience of affairs and knowledge 
of life, is in a light mood, there is something in his badinage 
better than any jest of the most approved wit. It rises like 
the lightest foam from a sea of thought. Lord Morley was in 
his best mood. For the matter of that, everybody spoke well, 
and the banquet was even more interesting than the exhibition. 

A fitting Requiem has been made by our Racing corre- 
spondent over the stout, good-hearted English gentleman 
who has passed away in the person of Sir Tatton Sykes. He 
was a typical representative of a North Country family which 
is almost unequalled for the vigour, pertinacity and ability 
which it has exhibited in many different spheres. There are 
few places in the North where you shall not find one of the family 
0! Sykes. They are in land, both as owners and farmers. 
The late Baronet set a splendid example to his class in the 
manner in which he rebuilt and perfected the homesteads 
oi his estate. You shall find them as directors of the great 
trading companies of the North, and in the professions ; and 
e\crywhere they are fine examples of manhood, noted for 
v'rour of constitution and the attainment of great age—men 
\ torious over difficulties. Sir Tatton in no respect was an 
© eption to the general rule. He died in his eighty-seventh 

tr, was a good sportsman and landlord, kind to the poor 

munificent to the Church. 


Sir E. Seymour, at the Mansion House meeting to discuss 
ie Peril of the Air,”’ placed the reasons for our taking ener- 
> measures in a singularly clear light. After recording the 
orical fact that England in the past has seldom or never 
\ prepared for war when it broke out, he demonstrated that 
ould be most dangerous to trust to our luck in the future, 
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because short and sudden wars are the most likely to occur 
now. Means of communication have become easy and rapid ; 
the expense of wars is enormous ; and the machinery for destroy 
ing life is far greater than it used to be. Aviation has deprived 
us of many advantages which we previously enjoyed through 
living on an island. The airman can fly over sea just as easily 
as over land. It would be as easy to cross in a flying-machine 
from any part of the Continental coast to our own shore as it 
would be to cover the same distance on land. It is true that, 
despite the tremendous progress made during the last six years, 
there is at present no prospect that armies will be transported 
by air. But dirigibles and aeroplanes can obtain information 
and commit damage of the worst possible kind. The case for 
taking precautions against them is invulnerable, and it was 
well that it should be emphasised by a great meeting which was 
absolutely free from party feeling. 


Although June has for long been regarded as the month 
of roses, it is common knowledge that these fragrant flowers 
can be obtained during April and May. Until comparatively 
recently these early blooms were mostly grown in market- 
gardens, but during the last decade the cultivation of roses 
in pots has been successfully undertaken in many private 
establishments. The exquisite charm of these forced roses 
was well demonstrated at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, Vincent Square, on Thursday of last week, when the 
National Rose Society held their first spring show. Visitors 
on that occasion had an excellent opportunity of ascertaining 
the best varieties for growing in pots, because in many of the 
classes the plants were shown as grown, and not in a cut state. 
In addition to the large-flowered dwarf kinds, rambler roses 
abounded, and it is difficult to say which were most appreciated. 
It is well known to rosarians that a few varieties which are 
particularly pleasing when forced under glass are disappointing 
when cultivated in the open garden ; consequently some discre- 
tion needs to be exercised in ordering plants for outdoors on 
the strength of blooms that have been grown in this way. The 
new rose, Mme. Edouard Herriott, created much interest, its 
flame-like cinnamon-red colour being quite new among these 
flowers. 


A BALLAD OF PRIMROSES. 


Monks have limned your loveliness for their angels’ gardens, 
Poets praised your virgin grace, called you “‘ Heaven’s Keys,” 
Little saints so pure and pale, who never cry “ I love ‘you. 
To the robin overbold, whistling in the trees. 


All the fair forgotten springs had primroses to meet them, 
Faces frail and faintly sweet, shining thro’ the vears. 
April was their mother, and upon the day she bore them 
All the tender soul of her was torn ’twixt smiles and tears. 


Baby buds but half unfurled, soft and full of creases, 

Tender crinkled leaves that smell of woodlands and the spring ; 
Blossoms that will fade before the world is roofed with greenness ; 
Yet a few may linger there and hear the bluebells ring. 


O! the sad wan faces of the ones that pine forsaken ! 

All their friends have perished from the hedgerow and the glen ; 

If a primrose lives until a moon has waxed to fulness, 

Very frail and feeble are her three-score years and ten. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


How Box Hill can be rescued is a question now being very 
keenly discussed. Fortunately, the menace to it is not im- 
mediate. At least, we do not understand that the owners 
have anv intention of forcing it on the market for building 
purposes. This would be entirely opposed to the good traditions 
of the Clinton Hope family. As long as the public have free 
access there will be no assessment on it, which disposes of the 
main difficulty raised by Lord Francis Hope. The first business, 
it seems to us, is to delimit the area which it is desirable to 
preserve. This in itself is not as simple as would appear, because 
the construction of a colony of houses in close proximity would 
be fatal to the peculiar charm of the Hill. On the other hanc, 
if it were to be put into the position of a public park and thus 
rendered immune to the builder for ever, the land in the neigh- 
bourhood would at once assume a greater value for building 
purposes. A large park with a fringe of houses is not unlikely 
to be the final result. Before any scheme is formulated, a small 
committee should be appointed for the purpose of having a 
careful survey made of the Hill and its surroundings, with a 
calculation as to the manner in which pecuniary benefit would 
be distributed. The wavy would then be clear for entering 
into negotiations. 
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A proposal deserving to be heartily supported is that of 
Professor Dunstan for the establishment of a tropical school 
of agriculture. The time is very proper for this step to be 
taken. Until within very recent years the Tropics exacted a 
heavy sacrifice from the able and promising young men who 
went out tothem. Either they died at their posts or they came 
back broken in health and constitution. The school of tropical 
medicine has gone far to achieve a complete victory over the 
adverse climatic conditions, so that operations can now be carried 
on where formerly they were impossible. Thus energetic and 
ambitious youths have a wider field open to them. At the same 
time, there has been a great development in the growing of 
rubber plantations, which, with tea-planting, has become a 
very important form of tropical agriculture. These industries 
are both carried on in Ceylon, and in that island there is already 
a nucleus of what might become an Imperial college of tropical 
agriculture. Professor Dunstan suggests that Ceylon is “ on 
the whole, the country best suited for the establishment of 
this college.” The idea would be for the student to undergo 
a course of training at one of the English agricultural colleges, 
and then follow it by one in tropical agriculture. 


Certainly Lord Fortescue has no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the support that the followers of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds have accorded to his absolutely necessary policy 
of reducing, or attempting to reduce, the numbers of the deer 
on Exmoor to something like reasonable figures. There is 
no doubt whatever that the people who have protested against 
this action are inspired by the most admirable motives of 
humanity towards the deer ; but if they had realised the extent 
of the increase of the animals they would have been obliged to 
realise also that there was a lack of humanity towards the farmers 
in their objections. As Lord Fortescue wrote but the other 
day, if there were any ground for the idea that red deer lived 
to anything like a hundred years of age, they would be as plenti- 
ful as rabbits on the moor. Without according them at most 
more than a quarter of that span, we still find them far more 
numerous than the farming interest in the district can tolerate, 
even in spite of the numbers which the hounds kill. The meeting 
held at the end of last week at Taunton endorsed Lord Fortescue’s 
action with enthusiasm, though no doubt unanimously regretting 
its necessity. 


There is a passage in a more famous diary even than that 
of Evelyn himself, which shows in an amusing light the view 
which it was possible at that time to adopt towards fine timber. 
It is recorded by Pepys that while he was discussing with Sir 
William Coventry the condition of affairs at Tangier, which 
was at that time a troublous possession of the British Crown, 
Sir William said to him that Tangier “ was to the King as my 
Lord Carnarvon says of wood, that it is an excrescence of the 
earth provided by God for the payment of debts.” It is only 
too true that many an inheritor of a finely-timbered estate 
has appeared to regard it precisely in this light, and it was thus 
that the Stuarts evidently looked upon their Crown heritage 
in the New Forest. ‘‘ We see Charles I.,’’ writes one of the 
historians of this beautiful district, “ reviving, to the utmost 
that he could, the severities of a code of forest laws that had 
become an anachronism in the advance of civilisation, in order 
to extort money. Security for loans was given by the Crown 
in the shape of timber of the forest, and grants of the woodland 
in certain areas were made to various Court favourites.”’ The 
Enclosure Act of 1698 seems to have been the first of a series 
of progressive steps which have since been taken towards the 
preservation and replanting of the forest trees. 


Right on into May this year—this is to say, up to an un- 
usually late date—there was much trouble caused in many 
parts of the country by the immense numbers of starlings 
resorting to certain coverts and shrubberies to roost. The 
numbers are so vast that they really have to be seen to be 
believed, and even when seen defy computation. But the 
effect is to create an almost intolerable odour and to poison the 
growth of the trees that the birds resort to. Several modes of 
dealing with them have been suggested; as, for instance, to 
keep the strong head-lights of a motor blazing up into the trees 
all night. Something of this kind has been tried without success. 
The floating of a kite, shaped like a hawk, over the trees has 
been suggested, but obviously this is only possible on a windy 
evening. Burning slow fires of charcoal, and letting the smoke 
go up among the trees, has proved useful, and probably is the 
best remedy. It is a wonder that the birds should not be 
nesting by May, but presumably these are birds that nest in 
Northern Europe and Scandinavia at a later date than our 
home breeders. 

On April 28th of this year an angler on the Test caught 
a trout of four pounds ten ounces on a “ gold-ribbed hare’s 
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ear.”’ It is not often, worse luck, that we meet with such a 
monster as a river trout of this size. It is still less often that 
so big a fish will rise to fly, and when he so rises at all it is gener- 
ally to some of the larger insects, such as the May-fiv, or a big 
sedge fly in evening, or possibly, even as early as April, to the 
grannom. But this particular big fish—and he was a beauty, 
deep and thick—was caught on a stretch of the Test where 
there are hardly any grannom at all. Moreover, for a day or 
two before his capture there had raged about as severe a gale 
from the South, blowing right up the river, as any trout angler 
is likely to remember fishing in. It was altogether as impossibk 
weather as could be imagined for a rise of grannom, and, as 
a matter of fact, not a fly of its species was on the water wher 
the big fish rose. Was it the previous storm that had stirrec 
it to occasional surface feeding ? However that question b 
answered, it is likely that this fish must be one of an extremel\ 
small company of the trout that have been taken on a smal 
fly so early in the vear. 


The present spring seems to furnish instances of a fac 
that has often been noticed in regard to the coming of th 
migrant birds, that their migration may be arrested by a spe! 
of cold weather following on a warmer period, so that we s« 
the abnormal results of certain species arriving considerab] 
before the usual date and others equally long after their commo 
time of arrival, in the same year. Thus, many of the migrant 
were extraordinarily early in the South of England this seaso: 
The redshanks came to their breeding meadows a fortnighi 
as has been estimated, sooner than they usually are there 
yet in these same meadows, which are the haunts of the sedg 
and the reed warblers, both these kinds were still absent, « 
at all events still very scarce, at the date at which we ma‘ 
as a rule, confidently expect to find them. The house-martin 
too, appear to have been late in coming, though this was nm 
the case with the others of their kin; and the swifts, whic 
science no longer lets us regard as their near relatives, we1 
quite punctual to their date. 


NOT BUSINESS. 
My household with a Persian cat is blest, 
And near my window, in an apple-tree, 
A pair of missel-thrushes own a nest— 
Aggressively. 


While Lady Thrush sits on her speckled eggs, 
Sir Missel runs the commissariat, 

And also with his wings and throat and legs 
Affronts the cat. 


For when puss through the open window steals 
With innocent design to take the air, 

Sir Missel, plainly, some annoyance feels 
To see her there. 


He utters rapid, loud, discordant cries, 
And dances round about from twig to twig, 
And swooping, aims at looming in her eyes 
Extremely big. 


He’s quite a nuisance. When I hear him swear, 
I know the cat’s outside, and for my peace 
Call her indoors, for only when she’s there 
Does uproar cease. 


But why should my nerves have to suffer from 
His pertinacious din about the cat ? 

Besides, he should be busy on the com— 
Missariat ! HuGu DIPHTHONG. 


In one of our daily contemporaries a series of articles has 
been published dealing, among other things, with farmers anc 
the Ground Game Act. Probably the writer generalises to 
broadly from personal experience gained in one little nook 0! 
rural England. The most amusing thing about the Ground 
Game Act is that whereas before it was passed farmers wer 
continuous in their complaints about the extraordinary damag 
done by hares and rabbits, they now protect both for their ow 
purposes. Greyhound coursing has undergone quite a reviv: 
among them, and it is safe to say that twenty local meeting 
are held to-day for one immediately before the passing of tl 
Ground Game Act. They shoot rabbits, too, partly for pleasu 
and partly for business. It has been alleged in various quarte 
that landowners override the Ground Game Act and reser\ 
in practice—whatever may be the case in theory—the shoot» 
to themselves. Assertions like these can only be fiat 
contradicted. They have, as far as the knowledge of t! 
writer goes—and it is tolerably wide—no foundation whatev 
in fact. 
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ON THE 


s™N ARAVANNING has many followers and would, no 
doubt, have many more were it not that a van to 

most people is somewhat of a “ white elephant,” 

except when it is actually in use, which is often but 

one month in the year. Apart from this, there is 

the question of a horse, and unless the owner of the van happens 
to farm his own land, he is scarcely likely to possess a suitable 
animal; therefore a horse must be hired or one kept solely for this 
purpose. There is yet another difficulty. Oftentimes it happens 
that a trek somewhat further away from home is desired, and the 
van must then be sent by rail or by road, in either case rather 
an expensive matter. A caravan in a more or less fixed camp, 
used as a movable bungalow or week-end cottage, is ideal; but 
for touring alone it has its limitations, unless, of course, time 
and money, or both, are of no importance, for then a van could 
be taken from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s—it is merely a 
question of horses and leisure. 
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IN ENGLAND. 


Having somewhat tired of trekking with caravans, we 
designed and had built for us a camp cart, which we now use 
solely for travelling, while the vans form our permanent quarters, 
if such they can be called, for they seldom remain longer than 
three months in one place. The advantages of this cart are 
many: its initial cost is small, it is very light, for it weighs 
but four hundredweight unloaded, it takes entirely to pieces 
either for storage or cartage by rail, and the rate for the latter 
is extremely low. Last, but far from least, it does not require 
a farm-horse to draw it, and even if the vanner possesses no horse 
of his own, to hire a pony is easy, and oftentimes one can be 
borrowed for the asking, for any cob or pony will do. Again, 
with this cart, camps may be reached that otherwise, with a 
heavy van, would be impossible; and what voyager has not 
had to pass too often the ideal pitch, ideal in all but one thing, 
and that the ‘draw in.’’ Moreover, treks can be planned far 
off the beaten track by lane and byway, over mountain pass 





WAY IN SUSSEX. 
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and moorland roads that before were 
impossible with a heavy caravan. 
Not alone in England, Scotland 
and Ireland can we roam, but any- 
where abroad; no longer are we tied 
for our wanderings to the best roads 
of England or of France. Doubtless 
as a residence the camp cart cannot ° 
be compared with a caravan, as it is, 
after all, merely a means of transport 
for the kit. Unlike a caravan, it is 
not a home until the camp is pitched. 
These, briefly, are its chief ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. 
To describe this cart more fully, it 
is four feet wide (inside measurement), 
six feet six inches long, fitted with a 
waterproof cover on hoop-sticks which 
stand six feet high from the floor of 
the cart. The wheels are artillery 
pattern, and removable merely by 
withdrawing a pin, the shafts are 
quickly removed, as also the hoop- 
sticks and cover, so it can be 





readily seen that it packs up easily FACING THE DESERT. 
and into a surprisingly small space 
a great point, not only for carriage by rail or sea, but also for hardy souls love sleeping on the ground, but at times this i 
storage in loft, cycle-shed or even boxroom. Thus the dweller far from delightful if the ground is very wet, or, again, ver 
in town or suburb can easily own a caravan, if such it can be stony. Of course, the cart is fitted with four legs or struts 
called, without the annoying outlay for winter storage in barn which, when the camp is reached, are lowered, and it the: 
or shed that a big van necessarily entails. rests on an even keel. The total weight of the cart unloade: 
Gg 
. | 





JOINED TO A LARGER CARAVAN. 





It will be noticed that the cart is six feet six inches in length, is barely four hundredweight, and when loaded should be 
and the reason for this is that, when halted for the night, it can easily under eight hundredweight. 
be used for sleeping in, which is a most useful feature, for it Roughly, the necessary equipment that would be carried 
does away with the necessity of carrying camp beds. Some is as follows: A tent, and the most useful pattern is one known 


as the “ Fortmason Junior ”’ 
this would be used for cook 
ing in and for meals when 
necessary, for, of course, 
possible they would be taken 
in the open; it can also be 
used for extra sleeping accon 
modation. A folding canvas 
bath and washstand, ga! 
vanised iron pail for boilin 
water on the wickless sto, 
for the baths, if hot bat! 
are required. This stove al 
does all the cooking ; a sm: 
oven, boilerette or steal 
cooker, frying-pan, kettle a 
small saucepan must |! 
added. Naturally, there 
blankets to be carried, a t! 
mattress for the cart, a 
cushions, which become | 
lows at night. For meal 
folding table and stools 
required. It is undoubte« 
a good plan to get an 01 
nary wicker laundry ham} 
THE AMATEUR MEETS THE REAL NOMAD. and fit this up with t 
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necessary enamel plates, cups, and such like, together with the 
knives, forks, spoons and other silver, or rather, in this case, 
duminium. 

Remember, weight is a consideration, and it is wonderful 
ow quickly this tells up; although it is far from needful to be 
oo Spartan in the matter of kit, yet where weight and bulk 
can be saved, it should certainly be done. All provisions and 
roceries should be packed in another hamper, similar to above, 
nd it is advisable to have them both lined with canvas or other 
ust-excluding material. The reason for using hampers is that 
hey not only facilitate packing and unloading the cart, but also 
eep everything in its place—a great point in camping. 
imilarly, the cooking pots and pans should be packed in a light 
ood box, such as three-ply wood, or even another hamper. 

is best to keep the stove, methylated spirit and funnel in a 
‘parate box. The paraffin oil is best carried in a small drum 
id slung under the cart ; here it is perfectly harmless, which 

certainly is not if carried inside. There are several other 
iings that are useful and cannot well be dispensed with—one 
- two canvas buckets, a Thermos flask for early morning tea, 
id if this is filled again at breakfast, tea can be taken on the 
ad without starting the stove, and this may save a certain 
nount of trouble and time. Not that one should be in a hurry, 
it there are occasions when, for some reason, time is important ; 
may be necessary to reach some previously selected camping- 
round before dusk. Another useful thing is an electric torch 
ir poking about after dark should the corkscrew be mislaid. 
f course, a lantern must be taken, and do not forget a tin can 
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one could not roam—the West Coast of Ireland, the Higli- 
lands of Scotland, Wales or the peaceful lanes of Sussex. 
For a trifling sum it can be sent anywhere by rail, consigned as 
“a cart in pieces ’’ ; the rate is low, and even for a long journey 
comes to but a small sum. Although there is much to see in 
England, yet sooner or later the desire comes to every true 
wanderer to venture further, to take the open road and follow 
it, even though it lay across the Channel. From Newhaven to 
Dieppe is but a few miles. Henceforth our dream is, as autumn 
in England approaches, to roam abroad till the camp is pitched 
on the Italian shore and winter there, beneath a clear blue sky, 
forgetting foggy, dismal England. FE. HARVEY JARVIS. 


THE WANDERINGS OF . , 
THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


ROM records of five thousand black-headed gulls marked 


on the Cumberland coast by myself as nestlings it 
that the 


country on leaving their birthplace without any definite 


appears they scatter broadcast throughout 

line of migration whatsoever, almost as many passing 
down the East Coast of England as down the West, this East Coast 
movement being most marked among those hatched and ringed last 
summer. Of those recovered with the numbered rings upon thei 
legs, some were picked up dead and others shot by shore-shooters, 
while a few were captured alive. Of those taking the West Coast 
route, four had travelled north 
into Scotland, 
coming from Dumfriesshire and 
Nine- 
teen had remained in Cumber- 
land, the 


were hatched, 


three returns 


one from Kinross-shire. 


they 
had 
journeyed into the neighbour- 
ing county ot 


county where 


and two 
Westmorland, 
while no less than thirty-three 
returns came from 
only 
Seven of 


Lancashire, 


and two from Cheshire 


these Cumberland- 


bred birds were taken in Wales, 


viz., two in Carnarvon, one 
each in the counties of Car- 
digan, Carmarthen and Pem- 


broke, and two in Monmouth- 
shire, while two also came from 
the adjoining county of Glouces- 
ter. Five birds crossed the Irish 
Sea, three of them occurring 
in County Down and one each in 
County Dublin 
Waterford. 
rounded 


and County 
Three had 
the Land’s End, as 
witnessed by three returns from 


birds 


Dorsetshire, although these 
may possibly have got there by 
the East Coast route. It is 

EN ROUTE TO TOWN AND MOROCCO. interesting to note that one 
A Camp in late autumn near Bignor in Sussex. Dorset bird was only three 


in which to carry a reserve supply of water on the road. It 
doubtless sounds absurd to mention this for camping in the 
British Isles, but it is really far from being so ; not that actual 
discomfort is apt to ensue, but an otherwise delightful halting- 
place for tea or lunch has often to be passed, or a walk of a mile 
or so taken, to obtain water from the nearest farm or cottage. 
Ot course, should the Thermos flask have been filled, it matters 
not, the tea is ready; but, in any case, a reserve supply of 
water is always useful. It is only the fetchers and drawers 
©! water when camping who realise, oftentimes to their cost, 
tie extraordinary quantity of this precious fluid that is required. 
[is is especially the case if women should be of the party, 

never having to fetch it themselves, they fail to economise. 

pleasure of carrying two buckets of water over a 
ong and oftentimes rough path soon palls, especially as the 
) ckets seem to take a subtle pleasure in filling the unwary 
ners’ shoes with a generous portion of their contents. How- 
r, one must not write for ever on this subject, even though it 
somewhat near the heart ! 

The list given above is by no means intended as a complete 
cription of all that is required ; for this depends so much 
not only the size of the party, but even more on the individual 
uirements and desires of the intending wayfarers. It is well 
bear in mind, however, that beyond a certain point the 
'tiplicity of chattels tends rather to chaos than to comfort. 
Given a cart such as this, there are few places where 


weeks old. Of those using the 
East Coast route, two had travelled north—one as far north as Aber- 
deen, and the other to Selkirkshire. 
returns to only one from Durham. 
returned thirteen rings 


Northumberland shows eight 
Yorkshire, with its long coastline, 
while four had crossed the Humber into 
Lincolnshire, all four being taken during the first 
October, 1912, and all being birds of the year. 


fortnight in 
Four individuals, also 
birds of the vear, were taken in Norfolk, and two on consecutive 
days, viz., September 2nd and 3rd, 1912. Two birds had journeyed 
inland into Cambridgeshire, and a single return came from Sussex 
Four birds bearing these rings had left Great Britain altogether 
and were taken in France—in Finistére, Brittany, Vendée and nea 
Cherbourg respectively. Another bird, marked in June, rg1o0, on 
the Cumberland coast, I found dead on the same nesting-ground 
on July 5th, ror2. 

Of birds marked by other “ ringers,’’ four marked at an inland 
gullery in Cumberland have been found at Dornoch, near Arran, 
one each in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and the fourth at Calvades 
in France. A Lincolnshire-marked gull had crossed 
be recovered at Denbigh in North Wales, and birds marked at 
Lake Bala in Wales have been recovered from Gloucestershire, 
Lancashire (2) and North Yorkshire. The most wonderful record 
of all is that of a bird marked in Yorkshire on July rst, 1911, which 
was taken at the island of Flores in the Azores on February 11th, 
1912, having travelled half-way Atlantic. Of birds 
marked under the auspices of Aberdeen University two have 


England to 


across the 
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been found in France, viz., in the Gironde, eighteen miles from 
jordeaux and thirty-two miles from the sea, and one in Normandy. 
On the Continent Germany has a bird-marking station on the 
Baltic at Rossitten, Denmark one at Viborg and the University 
of Leyden one at Zeeland in the Netherlands 

Of black-headed gulls marked at Zeeland, one was shot at 
Southampton in Hants, and they have also had returns from South 
Holland, Belgium, Southern France, thé North-east of Spain and 
three from Northern France. Of these returns the best record 
is one reported from Palavas-les-Flots in the Gulf of Lyons, on the 
Mediterranean coast of France The German station at Rossitten 
on the Baltic is not only the oldest-established but the largest 
station on the Continent Black-headed gulls marked here have 
been found at Lowestoft in Suffolk, two at Breydon in Norfolk, 
at Eastbourne and Chichester in Sussex, Herne Bay in Kent, 
one in the Isle of Wight, near the river Medina, and another at 


FORESTRY ON 


NE of the first 
necessities ofl 

a forestry school 

is that it should 

have easy access 

to areas of woods managed 
on economic, or what is 
perhaps better termed com 
mercial, principles. The 
earlier the student is made 
to realise that forestry, to 
be successful, must be carried 
out on lines that will pay 
the better forester he will 
make This cardinal 
principle in the training of 
the forestry student is well 
understood on the Continent 
One of the most satisfactory 
features of the great awak 
ening which has of recent 
years taken place in forestry 
matters in this country is 
the recognition of this 


necessary factor in the train SCOTS PINE, 


ing of the future forester. 

Forestry is one of the practical 

sciences where the theory cannot be supplemented afterwards 
by practice in the field. What the student is told in the class- 
room must be accompanied step by step with object-lessons 
and practical work in the woods. That this principle has been 
fully grasped in this country, the action of the Development 
Commissioners in insisting on the importance of the acquisition 
of demonstration areas of woods for educational and research 
purposes in different parts of the country renders evident 





OLD LARCH PLANTATION, LOCH 


Elevation about 1,o00ft. 
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Holderness in Yorkshire. A most wonderful record is of one 
marked at this station on the Baltic on July 18th, r911, which was 
captured in Barbadoes in the West Indies on November, 1911 
Another Baltic-bred bird marked at Rossitten on July 26th, 1907 
was obtained near Tunis, North Africa, on January 12th, 1908 
and there are several returns from Southern Italy. From the 
returns of Rossitten birds it is supposed that on the approach of 
winter they cross Europe by either of two routes or take a third 
route, following the coast-line of Europe south as far as Bordeaux 
One route follows the Baltic coast westwards and crosses to the 
North Sea, following the Rhine upwards, and reaching the Mediter 
ranean by the Lake of Geneva and the Valley of the Rhone. The 
other route leads south, following the Vistula at first, over Vienna 
by the Danube, and Trieste to the Adriatic, where quite 
number of marked birds have been recorded near the mouth 
of the river Po. H. W. Ropinson. 


THE BLAIR ATHOLL ESTATES 





BALUAN WOOD, BLAIR ATHOLL. 


Photograph taken in 1912 


Where such areas, when inaugurated, can be supplemented 


by large tracts of adjacent private woodlands managed on 
economic lines, the value of the demonstration area will inevit 
ably be greatly enhanced. 

The Forestry School of the University of Edinburgh 
peculiarly favourably situated as regards easily accessibl 
areas of woods managed on commercial principles. To mentio) 
but one centre—Perthshire. Perthshire contains _ several 
estates where a high level o! 
forestry management has been 
achieved. It is the purpose o! 
this article to describe briefly 
a few points of interest in the 
woods on the vast Blair Athol! 
estates. These estates cove! 
a large tract of country, i) 
cluding some 40,000 acres 
of woods and plantable land 
These woods are managed 
entirely on commercial pri 
ciples. A considerable area 
is planted up every yea! 
and a magnificent permane) 
nursery of large size is mai! 
tained. The Atholl Woo 
are of great interest to us a‘ 
Edinburgh, since the Ma 
quess of Tullibardine h 
accorded the Forestry D 
partment of the Univers! 
permission to make full 1 
of the woods for educatio: 
purposes, and has, furthe 
more, generously offered 
plant small areas of differ 
species for us for experime 
tal purposes, and to und 


ORDIE plant areas with the sai 


object. Those _ interest 
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in forestry matters in this country will 
realise the full value of this offer and 
its great importance to the Edinburgh 
forestry student. 

To come now to the woods. Larch 
is the glory of the Atholl Woods. It 
forms the chief species in the woods in 
the southern portion of the estates. 
There are some magnificent old larch 
woods in this part, the Craig Vinian and 
Loch Ordie Woods being the largest, 
covering an area of, roaghly, 8,000 acres 
apiece. It was round about 1829 that 
t.e extensive planting of this species 
vis undertaken. The result of the far- 
si‘hted policy of the Duke of that time 
is now being reaped by the estate, the 
o | woods being ripe for cutting. The 
sj ecies was not only planted on the low 
h Is; in the Loch Ordie area, for in- 
since, the plantations were carried up 
ti between 1,300ft. and 1,400ft. Unfortu- 
n tely, the woods at the higher elevations 
o the Ducherie Hill above Loch Ordie 
w te heavily thinned some years ago to provide material for 
fe \cing-work on the estate, it being considered at the time 
that the elevation 
and disease, which 
had attacked the 
trees, would pre- 
vent a crop 
of any value being 
ultimately ob- 
tained. The thinn- 
ing was not carried 
out skilfully, and 
consequently the 
trees of the crop 
left have not done 
as well as thev 
might have. Even 
with this disability, 
however, the crop 
at present standing 
on the ground will 
pay, the trees being 
from 30ft. to 5oft. 
in height and worth 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
apiece. Had Scots 
pine been planted 
at this elevation in 
such an inaccess- 
ible locality, it 
would not pay to 
fell it. One photo- 
graph shows a 
typical example of 
these old larch 
woods, growing at 
an elevation of 
about r,oooft. 
It is of some interest to compare the growth of the larch 
here with that of the forty year old Scots pine, planted on un- 
suitable soil at a high elevation at Baluan, 
above Blair Atholl Castle, as shown in 
another of the photographs. This planta- 
tion is referred to later. The last illustra- 
tion depicts the beautiful little Loch Ordie, 
situated at an elevation of 1,o0oft. The 
hill at the back in the view was covered 
with old larch, which have been felled 
over, the strip of wood (old larch) round 
the shores of the loch being left for 
am: nity. 

Among the young larch woods 
the» is much of interest to be seen. 
Un rtunately for the estate, the larch 
dis se scare about the middle of last 
cen iry put an end to the planting 
ot his species for an interval, thus 
res! ting in the absence of the inter- 


me; ate age classes, the far less valu- 
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SELF-SOWN LARCH. TULLYMET PLANTATION, 


al Scots pine having been  substi- 
tu as we shall see. Lord Tullibar- 
dir is making up for this. He 
Wr last year: ‘‘ We are planting SCOTS PINE, 
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THREE YEARS PLANTED, LOW WARREN PLANTATION. 


up the whole country-side,”’ and the rapidly growing acreage 
of young plantations show this to be the case. 

Before dealing with the plantations we may glance at the 
very excellent, if small, piece of natural regeneration of larch 
at Tullymet. It is about sixteen vears of age and covers some 
forty acres in all. It originated as follows: An old larch wood 
covered the area. It was felled, a few of the trees being left, 
and are still standing. The old wood, surrounded by a stone 
wall, broken down in places, was grazed over by cattle, but 
not by sheep. Sheep (and, of course, rabbits, which are well 
termed the forester’s curse) are prejudicial to any hope of 
obtaining natural regeneration. In spite of the cattle grazing, 
the larch seed falling from the few trees left after the major 
part of the crop had been removed germinated, and the young 
trees grew up in groups, some of the latter being quite dense 
and of excellent height growth. The largest of the young trees 
are 30ft. to 4oft. in height, and 7in. to gin. diameter. Owing to 
the area not having been protected at first, small blanks existed 
and have been filled in. The wall has now been rebuilt and two 
strands of barbed wire run along the top, and grazing has ceased. 
These natural larch have only been slightly attacked by disease 
in a few instances, and are for the most part in a very 
healthy condition. This young wood affords a remarkable 
illustration of the great possibilities in front of natural 
regeneration in Scotland in suitable localities, given strict 
closure and the extinction of the rabbit. The accom 
panying photograph shows one of the large trees in the 
wood and a general view of the young growth, and is, 
I think, of peculiar interest to the forester. That natural 
regeneration of larch, Scots pine and other species is a possi- 
bility in Perthshire is also well illustrated in other parts of the 
county, e.g., on the adjoining Murthly estate, where a high 
type of forestry is to be seen. The young trees spring up, but 
are eaten off by rabbits. 

Coming now to the young larch plantations, these consist 
of native larch, Japanese larch and what is known on 
the estate as the “hybrid.” Native larch, as is well known, 
is more or less subject to the disease termed the larch 
canker. It is, perhaps, a question whether, in the past, 
woods infected by this disease have not been unnecessarily 





BALUAN WOOD (Elevation over 1,300ft.; age, 35-—40 years). 
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cut out, z.e., felled before the trees were actually dead. There 
is a wood here, in the Craig Vinian area, now between twenty-five 
and thirty years old, in which nearly every tree had been badly 
attacked when from five to seven years old. It was condemned 
to be cut over, was within an ace of being burnt, but, owing to 
fortuitous circumstances, was left to take its chance. The trees 
have now got over the attack, their stems are straight and 
clean, and there is a crop of 750 trees to the acre still standing- 
a crop that will pay handsomely. 

The remarkable growth of the Japanese larch in this 
locality is well illustrated by a small plantation of sixteen years 
of age. A thousand trees were originally planted in, 665 of 
which were standing on the area in May, r912. The maximum 
height reached by some of the trees was just over 5oft., while 
the largest girthed as much as 23in. at 4ft. 3in. from ground- 
level. This is most wonderful growth, and would seem to 
show that in suitable localities there is a future before Japanese 
larch grown on short rotations for pit-props. What has every 
appearance of being a still more rapid grower is the tree known 
on the estate as the “hybrid” larch. All that can be said of 
this tree here is that it appears to possess a combination of the 
characteristics of the native and Japanese larch. It possesses 
the blue-green foliage, the reddish tinge and slight twist of the 
upper part of the stem of the Japanese larch, and the slaty brown 
bark of the native larch. The value of the tree is said to be 
that it ripens its wood earlier, and so is less liable to suffer from 
early frosts. So far as is known, it has not yet been attacked 
by the canker, and during early life it appears to grow far 





LOCH ORDIE (Elevation 1,o00/t.). 


more rapidly than either the native or Japanese. One photo- 
graph on page 661 is of a three year old hybrid plantation (Low 
Warren) near Dunkeld. The plantation is forty acres in 
extent. The transplants were three years old (2 yr. I yr.), 
the seed having been sown on May 7th, 1907, and were 
put in at 3ft. 6in. apart. The tallest of the trees in I912 
were I1ft. 3in., with a girth at rft. from ground of 7}in. 
One young tree measured in April, rI912, girthed 5in. at 
4ft. 3in. from the ground, with a height of 11ft. In March 
of this year the same tree measured 8in. and r4ft. respec- 
tively. At this rate of growth, pit-prop size would soon 
be reached. No disease has yet appeared among the young 
trees, and the growth is quite extraordinary, as the picture 
adequately shows. It is considered that a wider planting 
distance is likely to prove more satisfactory in the future. The 
comparison between the rate of growth of the “ hybrid ”’ and 
native larch is easily made in the Ladywell Wood plantation, 
where a few of the former are growing in a corner of a plantation 
of the latter. Here the native three year old trees measured 
in 1912 5ft. 7in. in height, with a girth of 3}in. at rft. from the 
ground, while the “‘ hybrid’ were as much as roft. gin. high, 
with a girth at rft. from ground of 4}in. 

Larch, although one of the principal, is not the only species 
grown on the Atholl estates. Experimental plantations have 
been started of Abies nobilis, Cupressus lawsoniana, Douglas, 
albertiana, silver fir, Larix silberica, A. nordmanniana, A. 
grandis, etc. These are intended to be experimental, being of 
small size, but are useful for educational purposes. Of more 
importance are the spruce and Scots pine woods. The spruce 
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round Dunkeld grows excellently in company with the larch 
the former tree being relegated to the damp parts. On the way 
to Loch Ordie some magnificent old spruce, planted in this 
manner with larch, are to be seen in such localities. Planted 
closely, so as to make the trees clean themselves—a process our 
damper climate renders more difficult than on the Continent- 

the spruce should prove a paying crop on this estate on suitabk 
soils. In the vicinity of the Hermitage, also, there are som: 
magnificent specimens of spruce, Scots pine and larch, wel 
over rooft. in height, with tall, columnar stems. 

Finally, to close this all too brief survey of a fine demonstra 
tion area of woods managed on commercial principles, there ar 
the Scots pine woods. These provide excellent object-lessons o 
the subject of this species. One of the first commercial rules « 
forestry to lay to heart is that it is useless growing a species i 
localities where the cost of carriage, owing to the market price ; 
the timber, will be prohibitive, and thus render the exploitatic 
of the woods impossible. At the most moderate estimat 
Scots pine is not worth more than half of what larch will fete 
and often much less. Therefore, to plant the former in i 
accessible localities is, in the present state of the timber mark 
to throw away money. Parts of the Baluan Wood, abo 
Blair Atholl Castle, form an interesting illustration. This wor 
consists of 2,000 acres of pure Scots pine, planted betwe: 
thirty-five and forty vears ago. The growth throughout a p 
tion is poor, and at the higher elevations—the wood runs up 
1,400ft. elevation—-has failed entirely, the reason being unsu 
able soil, snow breakage, and damage by blackgame and cape 
cailzie. A part of the area mig 
certainly have been put under larc! 
had this been done, at its present ag 
even had the growth been poor, 
would have had a marketable val 
as pit-props. Had every twentic 
tree been a larch, the value of t! 
crop would have been greatly « 
hanced. 

The Scots pine at its prese 
age here is unsaleable, and will pi 
bably require at least another for 
vears before even the best parts 
reach a marketable size. In t 
south and south-west portions tl. 
trees are of much better growth, as 
the first photograph shows,  tlx 
height averaging in 1912 45ft. and 
girth average 1r8in. On the north 
and east slopes the trees have sul 
ered badly from snow break and tl 
height growth is poor, the stems 
being crooked, while at the higher 
elevations the trees are little more 
than stunted bushes (5ft. to rift 
high), as the fifth photograph well 
depicts. The high ground behind 
in the latter photograph is a deer 
forest. The growth of the trees as 
depicted in these photographs may 
be advantageously compared with that of the larch on the 
Ducherie Hill above Loch Ordie, at about the same elevation. 
The Baluan Wood has, unfortunately, suffered very severely) 
from snow break during the past winter. 

In the Westwoods Scots pine plantation at Strathord 
on the southern edge of the estate, we have the antithesis o! 
the Baluan plantation. At Strathord the Scots pine wood 
covers an area of 300 acres and is thirty years of age. It has 
been particularly well thinned, is well stocked and well grown, 
and was evidently very well planted. We have here a suil 
eminently suitable for Scots pine, and the species is seen at its 
best. The trees are clean with straight boles, the average 
height in 1912 being about 5oft. and average girth about 
2rin. at 4ft. 3in. from the ground. 

That Scots pine will grow magnificently on soil suitalle 
to it in Perthshire is demonstrated by a particularly fine picce 
of old Scots pine and beech in the Den Wood, near Dunke'd. 
Here the trees, both conifer and broad-leaved, are of grout 
height, the columnar stems being very straight and cl i 
and of great girth, with the crown relegated to the top of ' i¢ 
bole. The growth of the Scots pine is here seen at its very b: -t 
the trees being over rooft. in height, with a girth of 8ft. 6in. ‘0 
oft. and upwards. There are some fine, large spruce also in | |'s 
wood, and altogether it forms a most excellent object-les- 0 
to the student, showing him the kind and class of timber 1¢ 
forester aims at producing when he has a market for high qua ‘Vv 
and large size combined. Much more could be written on « 
woods of this fine area, but space precludes minute 
in this present article. E. P. STEBBING. 
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CHAPTER XNI. 

r WO days later when Janey was pacing in the lime walk 
of the Hulver gardens Mr. Stirling joined her. She 
had known him slightlv ever since he had become her 
mothei’s tenant and their neighbour at Noyes, but 
her acquaintance with him had never gone beyond 
the thinnest conventional civility. The possibility that 

M.. Stirling might have been an acquisition in a preposterously 

d: || neighbourhood had not occurred to Janey and Roger. They 

di | not find Riff dull, and they were vaguely afraid of him as 

“.lever.”” The result had been that they seldom met, and he 

w. 5 quickly aware of Janey’s surprise at seeing him. 

He explained that he had been to call on her at the Dower 
House, and the servant said she had gone up to the gardens, and 
fir ling the gate unlocked he had ventured to follow her. She saw 
that he had come for some grave reason, and they sat down on the 
green wooden seat which followed the semicircle in the vew hedge. 
Far off at the other end of the lime walk was another semicircular 
seit. There had been wind in the night, and the rough grass, that 
had once been a smooth shaven lawn, and the long paved walk 
were strewn with curled amber leaves as if it were autumn already. 

Mr. Stirling looked with compassion at Janey’s strained face 
and sleepless eyes. ‘‘ I have come to see you,”’ he said, ‘‘ because 
I know you are a friend of Miss Georges.”’ 

He saw her wince. ‘“‘ I am not sure I am,”’ she said hoarsely, 
involuntarily. 

“Tam quite sure,”’ he said. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘““T came to tell you that my nephew has started for Japan, 
and that he has promised me upon his oath that he will never 
speak again of what he gabbled so toolishly. He meant no harm. 
But stupid people generally manage to do a good deal. The worst 
of Geoff’s stupidity was that it was the truth which he blurted out.”’ 

“I knew it,” said Janey below her breath. ‘‘ I was sure 
of it.”’ 

“So was I,”’ said Mr. Stirling sadly. ‘‘ One can’t tell why 
one believes certain things and disbelieves others. But Geoff's 
voice had that mysterious thing, the ring of truth in it. I knew 
at once you recognised that. That is why I am here.” 

Janey looked straight in front of her. 

“Of course I hoped, you and I both hoped,” he continued, 
“that Geoff might have been mistaken. But he was not. He 
was so determined to prove to me that he was not that he unpacked 
one of his boxes, already packed to start for Japan, and got out his 
last vear’s note-books. I kept one of them. He did not like it, 
but I thought it was safer with me than with him.” 

Mr. Stirling produced out of a much battered pocket a small 
sketch-book with an elastic band round it, and turned the leaves. 
Each page was crowded with pencil studies of architecture, figures, 
dogs, children, nursemaids, small elaborate drawings of door- 
knockers, and leaden pipe-heads; vague scratches of officials 
and soldiers, the individuality of each caught in a few strokes. 
He turned the pages with a certain respectful admiration. 

“ He has the root of the matter in him,” he said. ‘‘ He will 
atrive.”’ 

Janey was not impressed. She thought the sketches very 
unfinished. 

Chen he stopped at a certain page. Neither of them could 
help smiling. The head-waiter, as seen from behind, napkin 
on arm, dish on spread hand, superb, debonnair, stout but fleet. 

‘ Alphonse ’’ was scribbled under it, ‘‘ Fontainebleau, Sept. 
the tenth,” and the year. 

Mr. Stirling turned the leaf, turned three or four leaves, all 
with Mariette scrawled on them. Mariette had evidently been the 
French chambermaid, and equally evidently had detained Geoff's 
vagrant eye. 

\nother page. A man leaning back in his chair laughing. 
‘Dk Le Geyt ” was written under it. 

Is it like him ? ”’ asked Mr. Stirling. 

It’s him,’’ said Janey. 

et another page. They both looked in silence at the half- 
do masterly strokes with ‘‘ Mrs. Le Geyt “ written under them. 

It is unmistakable,’’ Mr. Stirling said. ‘‘ It is not only 
she >ut it is no one else.” : 

fis eyes met Janey’s. She nodded. 

le closed the little book, put its elastic band round it, and 
Squ’°zed it into his pocket. 
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“Why did you wis 
bring that to show P 
me?” she_ said, harshly. It 


seemed as if he had come to 
tempt her. 

“I. knew,” he said, “ that 
for the last two days you must 
have been on the rack, torn with 
doubt as to the truth of what my miserable nephew had affirmed. 
You look as if you had not slept since. Anything is better than 
suspense. Well, now you know it is true.”’ 

“Yes, it zs true,’”’ said Janey, slowly, and she became very 
pale. Then she added with difficulty: ‘I knew, we all knew 
that Dick had had someone—a woman—with him at Fontainebleau 
when he was taken ill. His valet told my aunt he had not gone— 
alone. And the hotel-keeper told her the same. She ran away 
when Aunt Jane arrived. Aunt Jane never saw her. We never 
knew who she was.” ( 

“ Till now,” said Mr. Stirling, softly. 

Two long-winged baby swallows were sitting on their breasts 
on the sunny flagged path, resting, turning their sleek heads to 
right and left. Mr. Stirling watched them intently. ‘‘ Why 
should anyone but you and I ever know?” he said with a sigh, 
after they had flown. He had waited, hoping Janey would say 
those words, but he had had to say them himself instead. 

She did not answer. She could not. A pulse in her throat 
was choking her. This, then, was what he had come for, to persuade 


her to be silent, to hush it up. All men were the same about a 
pretty woman. A great tumult clamoured within her, but she 


made no movement. 

‘““T may as well mention that I am interested in Miss Georges,”’ 
he went on quietly. ‘‘ Don’t you find that rather ridiculous, 
Miss Manvers ? An elderly man of fifty, old enough to be her 
father. It is quite absurd, and very undignified, isn’t it? You 
are much too courteous to agree with me. But I can see you think 
it is so, whether you agree or not. Wise women often justly accuse 
us silly, susceptible men of being caught by a pretty face. I have 
been caught by a sweet face. I never exchanged a word with Miss 
Georges until yesterday, so I have not had the chance of being 
attracted by her mind. And it is not her mind that draws me, 
it is her face. I have known her by sight for some time. I go to 
church in order tosee her. I called on her two aunts solely in order to 
make her acquaintance. The elder one, the portentous authoress, 
is the kind of person whom I should creep down a sewer to avoid ; 
even the saintly invalid does not call out my higher nature.”’ 

Mr. Stirling became aware that Janey was lost in amazement. 
Irony is singularly unsuited to a narrow outlook. He waited a 
moment and then went on, choosing his words carefully, as if he 
were speaking to someone very young. “It is quite a different 
thing to be attracted, and to have any hope of marriage, isn’t it ? 
I have and had no thought of marrying Miss Georges. I am aware 
that I could not achieve it. Men of my age do not exist for women 
of her age. But that does not prevent my having a deep desire 
to serve her. And service is the greater part of love, isn’t it ? 
I am sure vou know that, whose life is made up of service of others.’’ 

“I am not sure I do,” she said, stiffly. She was steeling 
herself against him. 

If he found her difficult he gave no sign of it. He went on, 
tranquilly : ‘‘ As one grows old one sees—oh! how clearly one 
sees—that the only people whom one can be of any real use 
to are those whom one loves—with one’s whole heart. Liking is 
no real use. Pity and duty are not much either. They are better 
than nothing, but that is all. Love is the one weapon, the one 
tool, the one talisman. Now we can’t make ourselves love people. 
Love is the great gift. I don’t, of course, mean the gift of a woman’s 
love to a man, or of a man’s to a woman. I mean the power to 
love anyone devotedly, be they who they may, is God’s greatest 
gift to us, His children. And He does not give it us very often. 
To some He never gives it. Many people go through life loved 
and cherished who seem to be denied His supreme blessing—that 
of being able to love, of seeing that wonderful light rest upon a 
fellow creature. And as we poor elders look back, we see that 
there were one or two people who crossed our path earlier in life, 
whom we loved, or could have loved, and whom we have somehow 
lost: perhaps by their indifference, perhaps by our own temperament 
but whom nevertheless we have lost. When the first spark is lit 
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in our hearts of that mysterious flame which it sometimes takes 
us years to quench, one does not realise it at the time. I did not. 
Twenty-five years ago, Miss Manvers, before you were born, I fell 
in love. She was a year or two younger than I was, just about 
Miss Georges’ age. Miss Georges reminds me of her. She is taller 
and more beautiful, but she reminds me of her all the same. I 
was pot sure whether she cared for me. And I had a great friend. 
And he fell in love with her too. And I renounced her, and with- 
drew in his favour. I went away without speaking. I thought 
I was acting nobly. He said there was no one like me. Thoreau 
had done the same, and | worshippetl Thoreau in my youth and 
had been to see him in his log hut. I was sustained in my heart- 
ache by feeling | was doing a heroic action. It never struck me 
I was doing it at her expense. I went abroad, and after a time she 
married my friend. Some years later | heard he was dying of 
a terrible disease in the throat, and | went to see him. She nursed 
him with absolute devotion, but she would not allow me to be much 
with him. I put it down to a kind of jealousy. And after his 
death I tried to see her, but again she put difficulties in the way. 
At last I asked her to marry me, and she refused me.”’ 
Because you had deserted her to start with,”’ said Janev 

‘““No. She was not that kind. Because she was dying of the 
same disease as her husband She had contracted it from him 
That was why she had never let me be much with him, or afterwards 
with her When | knew, I was willing to risk it, but she was not 
She had her rules, and from them she never departed. She let 
me sit with her in the garden, and to the last she was carried out 
to her long chair so that I might be with her. She told me it was 
the happiest time of her life I found that from the first she had 
loved me, and she loved me to the last She never reproached me 
for leaving her. She was a simple person 1 told her I had done 
it on account of my friend, and she thought it very noble of me, 
and said it was just what she should have expected of me. There 
was no irony in her And she slipped quietly out of life, keeping 
her ideal of me to the last.” 

“* T think it was noble, too,’ said Janey, stolidly 

‘Was it? I never considered her for a moment. I had 
had the desire to serve her, but I never served her. Instead ! 
caused her long, long unhappiness, for my friend had a difficult 
temperament, and suffering and early death. I never realised 


that she was alive, vulnerable, sensitive I should have done 
better to have married her and devoted myself to her. I have never 
wanted to devote myself to any woman since. We should have 


been happy together. And she might have been with me still, 
and we might have had a son who would just aave been the right 
age to marry Miss Georges.”’ 

‘* You would not have wanted him to marry her now,” said 
Janey, hoarsely. ‘‘ You would not want her to marry anyone 
you were fond of.” 

Among a confusion of tangled threads Mr. Stirling saw a 
clue—at last \ dragonfly alighted on the stone at his feet, its 
long orange body and its gauze wings gleaming in the vivid sun- 
shine. It stood motionless save for its golden eyes. Even at that 
moment, his mind, intent on another object, unconsciously noted 
and registered the transparent shadow on the stone of its transparent 
wings 

I think,”’ he said, “if | had had a son who was tiying to 
marry her, I should have come to you just as [ have come now, 
and I should have said, ‘ Why should anyone but you and I ever 
know 

‘“No. No, you wouldn’t,’’ said Janey, as if desperately 
defending some position which he was attacking. ‘‘ You would 
want to save him at all costs.”’ 

‘* From what From the woman he loves 
it such great happiness to be saved from the woman I loved.” 

Janey hesitated, and then said ** From someone unworthy 
of him.” 

Mr. Stirling watched an amber leaf sail to the ground. Then 
he said, slowly: ‘‘ How do I know that Annette is unworthy of 
him She may have done wrong, and still be worthy of him. 
Do you not see that if I decided she was unworthy and hurried 
my son away I should be acting on the same principle as I did in 
my owa youth—the old weary principle which has pressed so hard 
on women—that you can treat a fellow-creature like a picture or a 
lily, or a sum of money. I handed over my love just as if she had 
been a lily. How often [ had likened her to one! But she was 
alive, poor soul, all the time, and I only found it out when she was 
dying years and years afterwards. Only then did my colossal 
selfishness confront me. She was a fellow-creature, like you and me. 
What was it Shylock said ? ‘If you prick us, do we not bleed ?’ 
Now for aught we know to the contrary, Annette may be alive.”’ 

His grave eyes met hers with a light in them, gentle, inexorable. 
** Unless we are careful we may make her bleed. We have the 
knife ready to our hands. If you were in her place, and had a 
grievous incident in your past, would anything wound you more 
deeply than if she, she your friend, living in the same village, raked 
up that ugly past, and made it public for no reason ?”’ 

‘* But there is a reason,’’ said Janey, passionately, ‘‘ not a 
reason that everyone should know—God forbid—but that one 
person should be told, who may marry her in ignorance, and who 
would never marry her if he knew what you and I know—never, 
never, never.” 

“* And what would you do in her place in such a predicament ?”’ 

“IT should not be in it, because when he asked me to marry 
him I should tell him everything.” 

“* Perhaps that is just what she will do. Knowing her inti- 
mately as you do, can you think that she would act meanly and 


| have not found 
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deceitfully ? [ can’t.” Janey avoided his searching glance and 
made no answer. ‘“‘ You can’t, either,” he said, tranquilly. ‘‘ And 
do you think she would iie about it ?”’ 

*“No,” said Janey slowly, with conviction, against her will. 

** Then let us, at any rate, give her the chance of telling hin 
herself.” He got up slowly, and Janey did the same. He saw 
that her stubbornness, though shaken, was not vanquished. Hi 
saw that he should obtain no assurance from her that she wouk 
be silent. 

“And let us give this man, whoever he may be, his chanc 
too,”’ he said, taking her hand and holding it. He felt it trembk 
and his heart ached for her. He had guessed. ‘‘ The chan 
of being loval, the chance of being tender, generous, understandin,: 
Do not let us wreck it by interference. This is a matter which lik 
between her and him, and between her and him only. It may | 
the making of him. It would have been the making of me if 
could but have taken it—my great chance—if I had not preferr 
to sacrifice her, in order to be a sham hero.” 


CHAPTER XNIIL. 
Cue long evening was before Janey. Since her stroke, her mot! 
‘retired for the night,’’ as the nurse called it, at nine instead 
ten. And at nine Janey came down to the drawing-room a 
established herself with her work beside the lamp. Harry, wh 
nothing could keep awake after his game of dominoes, went to | 
at nine also. But to-night, as she took up her work, her sp 
quailed at the long array of threadbare thoughts that were lyi 
in wait for her. She dared not think any more. She laid down | 
work and took up the paper. But she had no interest in politi 
There seemed to be nothing in it. She got up and, taking the lar 
in her hand, crossed the room and looked at the books in the Chipp: 
dale bookcase, the few books which her mother had brought w 


her from Hulver. They were well chosen, no doubt, but someh 
Janey did not want them. Shakespeare? No. Longfello 
No. She was tired of him, tired even of her favourite lines, “ | 
is real, life is earnest.”” Tennyson? No. Pepys’ Diary? s 


had heard people speak of it. No. Bulwer’s novels, Jane Auste: 
Maria Edgeworth’s, Sir Walter Scott’s? No. ‘ Crooks 
Coronets’’’ ? She had only read it once. She might look at +t 
again. She liked Miss Nevill’s books. She had read most of the 
not intentionally, but because, while she was binding them in brown 
paper for the village library, she had found herself turning t\« 
leaves. She especially liked the last but one, about simple fis! 
folk. She often wondered how Miss Nevill knew so much about 
them. If she had herself been acquainted with fishermen, she wou!d 
have realised how little the dignified authoress did know. Sor 
how, she did not care to read even one of Miss Nevill’s books to-nig 


‘he Magnet,”’ by Reginald Stirling. She hesitated, put out he: 
hand and took the first of the three volumes from the shelf. Shx 
had skimmed it when it came out five years ago, because the Bishop 
when he stayed with them for a Confirmation, had praised 

Janey had been surprised that he had recommended it when 

came to read it, for parts of it were decidedly unpleasant. Shi 
might look at it again. She had no recollection of it, except that 
she had not liked it. Her conversation with Mr. Stirling had 
agitated her, but it had also stirred her. Though she did not know 
it, it was the first time she had come into real contact with an 
educated and sensitive mind, and one bent for the moment on 
understanding hers. No one, as a rule, tried to understand Janc\ 


It was not necessary. No one was interested in her. You micht 
easily love Janey ; but you could not easily be interested in her 
The book was dusty. It was obvious that ‘‘ The Magnet ”’ had not 
proved a magnet to anyone in the Dower House. She got out an 
old silk handkerchief from a drawer and dusted it carefully. Then 


she sat down by the lamp once more and opened it. Nineticth 
thousand. Was that many or few to have sold ? It seemed to 
her a good many; but perhaps all books sold as many as that 
She glanced at the first page : 

To a blessed memory. 


That, no doubt, was the memory of the woman of whom he had 
spoken. She realised suddenly that it had cost him something to 
speak of that. Why had he done it? To help Annette? Every- 
one wanted to help and protect Annette and ward off trouble from 
her. No one wanted to help or guard her—Janey. 

‘No one ?”’ asked Conscience. 

Janey saw suddenly the yellow leaves on the flags. She had 
not noticed them at the time. She saw the two baby swallows 
sitting on their breasts on the sun-warmed stone. She had not 
noticed them at the time. She saw suddenly, as in a glass, tl 
nobility, the humility and the benevolence of the man sitting 
beside her, and his intense desire to save her from what he believed 
to be a cruel action. She had noticed nothing at the time. 5‘ 
had been full of herself and her own devastating problem. She s\ 
that he had pleaded with her in a great compassion as much on ¢! 
own account as on Annette’s. He had stretched out a hand to 
help her, had tried to guard her, to ward off trouble from 
This required thought. Janey and Roger could both think, th: 
they did not do so if they could help it, and he did his alow 
Janey by preference whenever it really had to be done. Jan: ’s 
mind got slowly and reluctantly to its feet. It had been a 
tomed from early days to walk alone. 


A step crunched the gravel, came along the terrace, a l- 
known step. Roger’s face, very red and round-eyed behi 
glowing cigarette-end, appeared at the open window. 
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“IT saw by the lamp you had not gone to bed yet. May I 
comein?” Comingin. “ My! It is like an oven in here.” 

“I will come out,” said Janey. 

They sat down on the terrace on two wicker chairs. It was 
the first time she had been alone with him since she had met Geoff 
Lestrange. And as Roger pufied at his cigarette in silence she 
became aware that he had something on his mind and had come to 
unburden himself to her. The moon was not yet risen, and the 
church tower and the twisted pines stood as if cut out of black 
velvet against the dim pearl of the eastern sky. 

“1 came round this afternoon,”’ said Roger, in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘ but you were out.” 

It seems to be a fixed idea, tap-rooted into the very depths 
of the masculine mind, that it is the bounden duty of women to 
be in when they call, even if they have not thought fit to mention 
their gratifying intention. but some of us are ruefully aware that 
we might remain indoors twenty years without having our leisure 
nterrupted. Janey had on many occasions waited indoors for 
Roger, but not since he had seen Annette home after the choir 
practice. 

““ You never seem to be about nowadays,” he said. 

“TI was in the Hulver gardens.” 

“ Yes, so | thought I would come round now.’ 

Roger could extract more creaking out of one wicker garden- 
hair than any other man in Lowshire, and more crackling out of 
1 newspaper, especially if music was going on: that is, 
inless Annette was singing. He was as still as a stone on those 
ccasions. 

“ How is Aunt Louisa : 

“ Just the same.” 

** Doctor been ?”’ 

** No.” 

“| was over at Noyes this morning about the bridge. Stirling 
ave me luncheon. I don’t know where I’m going to get the money 

w it with Aunt Louisa in this state. It’s her business to repair 
he bridge. It’s going to cost hundreds.” 

Janey had heard ail this before many times. She was aware 
hat Roger was only marking time. 

*““ When I was over there,”’ continued Roger, “ | saw Bartlet, 
nd he told me Mary Deane—yvyou know who I mean ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ T heard the child, the little girl, had died suddenly last week. 
Croup or something. They ought to have let me know. The 
uneral was yesterday.” 

* Poor woman.” 

““She and the old servant between them carried the little 
coffin themselves along the dyke and across the ford. Wouldn't 
let anyone else touch it. I heard about it from Bartlet. He 
ought to have let me know. I told him so. He said he thought I 


’ 





did know. That’s Bartlet all over. And he said he went up to 
see her next day, and—and she was gone.” 

‘Gone ?”’ 

“Yes, gone. Cleared out; and the servant too. Cowell 


said a man from Welysham had called for their boxes. They never 
went back to the house after the funeral. I ought to have been 
told. And to-day I get this.” Roger pulled a letter out of his 
pocket, and held it out to her. He lit a match and by its wavering 
light she read the few lines in an educated hand : 

““T only took the allowance from you when Dick became too 
ill to send it on account of Molly. Now Molly is dead I do not need 
it or the house or anything of Dick’s any more. The key is with 
Cowell.—M.”’ 

“* Poor woman,” said Janey again. 

“It’s a bad business,” said Roger. ‘She was—there was 
something nice about her. She wasn’t exactly a lady, but there 
really was something nice about her. And the little girl was Dick 
over again. You couldn’t help liking Molly.” 

‘| suppose she has gone back to her own people.” 

Roger shook his head. 

“She hasn’t any people, never knew who her parents were. She 
was—the same as her child. She loved Dick, but I don’t think 
she ever forgave him for letting Molly be born out of wedlock. 
She knew what it meant. It embittered her. It was not only 
her own pride which had been wounded, and she was a proud woman. 
But Molly! She resented Molly being illegitimate.”’ 

“Oh! Roger, what will become of her ? ”’ 

“Goodness knows.” 

“Dick oughtn’t to have done it,” said Roger, slowly, as if 
1e were enunciating some new and startling hypothesis. ‘‘ But 
to do him justice I do believe he might have married her if he’d 
lived. I think if he cared for anybody it was for her. Dick 

1eant well, but he was touched in his head. She ought not to 
ive trusted him. Not quite like other people; no memory ; 
id never in the same mind two days running.” 

There was a short silence. But Roger had got under way 
last. Very soothing at times is a monologue to the weary 
isculine mind. 

“T used to think,”’ he went on, “ that Dick was the greatest 
r and swindler under the sun. He went back on his word, his 
itten word, and he wasn’t straight. I’m certain he ran a ramp 
Leopardstown. That was the last time he rode in Ireland. 
ju couldn’t trust him. But I begin to think that from the first 
had a bee in his bonnet, poor chap. I remember Uncle John 
thering him within an inch of his life when he was a boy because 
said he had not set the big barn alight. And he had. He’d 
n seen to do it by others as well as by me. I saw him, but I 
ver said. But I believe now he wasn’t himself, sort of sleep- 
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walking, and he really had clean forgotten he’d done it. And do 
you remember about the Eaton Square house ?”’ 

Of course, Janey remembered, but she said 

“What about that ?”’ 

“Why, he wrote to me to tell me he had decided to sell it only 
last August, a month before his accident, as he wanted cash. He 
had clean forgotten he had sold it two years ago and had had the 
money. Twenty thousand it was.’ 

Puff! Puff! 

“ Jones, his valet, you know !”’ 

- oe 

“Jones told me privately when I was in Paris a month ago 
that Dick couldn’t last much longer. Gangrene in both feet. 


The wonder is he has lived so long. Aunt Louisa will get her wish 
after all. You'll see he will die intestate, and everything will go 
to Harry. Pity you weren’t a boy, Janey. Dick can’t make a 


will now, that’s certain, though I don’t believe, if he could and 
wanted to, Lady Jane would let him. But whatever happens, the 
family ought to remember Jones when Dick’s gone, and settle 
something handsome on him for life. Jones has played the gamy 
by Dick.”’ 

Janey thought it was just like Roger to be anxious about 
the valet when his own rightful inheritance was slipping away 
from him. For Roger came next in the male line, after Dick, if 
you did not count Harry. 

There was a long silence. 

“When Dick does go,"’ said Roger, meditatively. ‘' Moon 
looks jolly, doesn’t it, peeping out behind the tower. Ll wonder 
whether we shall have troubie with the other woman, the one who 
was with him when he was taken ill.” 

“ At Fontainebleau ? " 

“Yes. I hear she was not at all a common person eithet 
and as handsome as paint.” 

At the back of his mind Roger had a rueful, half-envious 
feeling that really the luck had been with Dick : one pretty woman 
after another; while he, Roger, plodded along as good as gold and 
as dull as ditch-water, and only had to provide for the babes ot 
these illicit unions. It did not seem fair. 

‘“ Perhaps there is another child there,’ he said 

‘Oh! no, no,” said Janey, wincing. 

“ It’s no use saying, Oh no, no, my good girl It may be 


Oh yes, yes. The possibility has to be faced.”” Roger spoke as a 
man of the world. ‘‘ There may be a whole brood of them for 


aught we know.” 

“Do you think he may possibly have married this—second 
one,”’ said Janey, tentatively. 

“No Il don’t. If he had she wouldn’t have bolted. Besides 
if Dick had married anyone I do believe it would have been Mary 
Deane. Well, she’s off our hands, poor thing. She won't troubk 
us again, but I don’t expect we shall get off as easy with number 
two.” 


To be continued.) 


PERVERSITY. 

Fair Martyr to Convention’s laws, 

Which, by the bye, are perishing, 
Why fritter April’s sentient hours 

Your household gods in cherishing ? 
It chafes me that such irksome toil 

\ soul from cloud-veiled heights is weaning, 
God’s touched His fields with gold to-day, 


And yvou—can contemplate ‘ spring cleaning.”’ 


Nature, with lavish hand has wov’n 
Her gorgeous carpet for your tread, 
And countless blossoms decked, with dew 
\long your pathway Flora’s spread. 
Forswear to-day-—the plebeian whiffs 
Of sunlight soap, 1onuk and brasso ! 

And let your unreined steps go free 


Where pink-tipped daisies in the grass grow 


Listen ! among the larch-drest woods 
To songs from throats attuned to sing, 
Nor mortify the flesh at home 
Because the cuckoo comes in spring ! 
O, house-proud Victim. draw the bolt ! 
Remember ! April’s days are fleeting, 
Why squander in a sordid round 
Of chimney-sweep and carpet-beating ? 


ELIZABETH KIRK. 
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ROOKERIES IN YORKSHIRE. 


LOSELY following the example of the raven and the sudden descent on the town. One moderate-sized colony 
established itself in some tall beeches in the Church Wood, 
and has remained there ever since. At the same time, a few 
J The month of February witnesses a renewal of pairs took possession of the low trees in the Montpellier Gardens, 
activities in the rookery, although it is not, as a in the centre of the town, and for a few years nested there. 

rule, until March that building operations are conducted on They, however. although not interfered with in any way, 
gradually deserted this place, and the felling of the trees to 
make way for the Winter Garden extension precluded all chance 


heron, the rook commences his house-keeping duties 
in what are really our roughest winter months. 


anything like a grand scale. The wavs of the rook are 
always dark and mysterious. Why do thev suddenly desert an 





IN THE TREE TOPS 





AN ANCIENT CITY. 





of their returning. In connection with this colony an amusing 
skit appeared in the local paper. Two pairs of birds nested 
in a tall tree at the west side entrance to the Royal Baths 
These nests were in a direct line with the municipal offices 
and it was stated that the Town Clerk, who is an enthusiastic 


old-established rookery ? What are the causes that induces them 
to adopt another situation for their colony ? and why do they 
usually ignore all inducements made by persons desirous ot 
having them established in what appears to be desirable 
situations ? 





In my younger days the town in which I live (Harrogate) 
had not a rook nesting within its borders, nor even in the im- 
mediate vicinity. A few years ago, however, they made a 


sportsman, spent his time taking imaginary pot shots at the F 


birds from his office window as a training for shooting the young 
rooks when they appeared. Another colony took possession 
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of the tall 
beeches fringing 
both sides of the 
highway at Star- 
beck, and there 
they still flourish. 
In addition to 
these, an odd 
bird or two built 
their nests in 
isolated positions 
in various parts NY 
of the town and 
its outskirts ; the 
number of these 
odd nests were 7 
not increased, 
and they were 
gradually aban- \ 
doned, possibly 
owing to the 
deaths of their 
owners. 

It is, I think, 
generally ima- 
gined that the 
building of the nests in a rookery are proceeded with at about the 
same time. A regular observation kept upon the birds in the 
Church Wood shows that there is a considerable interval between 
the construction of the first and the last nest. In 1910, for instance, 
fourteen nests survived the winter storms. The wood is well 
exposed to the prevailing west winds, and the nests must be 
strongly constructed to stand the winter gales. At the end of 
February there were still only the fourteen nests ; the birds had 
been about the wood all the month, but no serious endeavour 
was made at nest construction or repairing until the latter end. 
By March 2nd the number of nests had increased to sixteen, 
and the birds were very busy at the old nests. By March 24th 
the number of nests had increased to thirty-six, and by March 
3oth to forty. From this date a steady increase took place 
April 5th, forty-four nests; April 8th, forty-six nests; April 
12th, forty-seven nests; April r4th, fifty nests; and on April 
22nd the last nest, making a total of fifty-one, was started. 
In rg11 the last nest was not started until May 4th. Between 
April oth and May 4th seven nests were added to the total 
number. Owing, no doubt, to the lovely weather early in 1911, 
the majority of nests were constructed somewhat earlier than 
in 1910, but the building of the last nest was not started until 
twelve days later. A curious feature in connection with this 
rookery, which runs in an almost direct line from north to south, 
is that the birds in the first instance nested almost exclusively, 
at the south end, but they have gradually year by year deserted 
this end, and by gentle steps have shifted to the north end, 
where practically all are now nesting. I have noticed this 
movement in other rookeries, and especially in one or two where 
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herons nest in 
company with 
the rooks. The 
herons have been 
& gradually ousted 
from the wood 
by this persistent 
alteration of the 
position of the 
rooks’ nests. 
While the 
rooks were es 
tablishing them- 
selves more or 
less all over the 
town a towns 
man did all in his 
power to induce 
/ them to build in 
some very likely 
trees in his 
grounds. He was 
f particularly 
anxious for them 
to do so, and in 
order to en 
courage them about the place, meat, bones, etc., were hung up in 
the trees all the winter ; the birds fed freely upon them and upon 
the food which was spread upon the ground for them. When 
the spring came, instead of repaying the kindness shown to them 
they never made the slightest attempt to nest in the trees, 
although more unlikely ones were taken possession of in other 
parts. 

With regard to the desertion of rookeries, one notable 
instance came under my notice in 1887, when the rookery at 
Ingmire Hall, near Sedbergh, was suddenly deserted, the birds, 
or at least some of them, migrating to How Gill, a few miles 
away, where they have remained ever since. There was no 
apparent reason for this sudden exodus. Carrion crows were 
very plentiful in the district and may have raided this particular 
rookery and thus caused the birds to desert, but if they had 
done this in the one instance they might easily, one would think, 
have continued their depredations in the new rookerv a few 
miles away. Sometimes a tawny owl will take possession of a 
rook’s nest ; one would naturally consider this a most unsuitable 
and unlikely place for a quiet, loving bird like the tawny, right 
in the midst of a noisy, busy crowd of rooks. Possibly the fact 
of an owl nesting in their midst may be a cause of the exodus ; 
but against this theory is the fact that in the cases which have 
come under my observation both species appeared to be living 
in perfect harmony with each other. 

Nesting early in one of the worst, if not the very worst, of 
months, rooks have occasionally a rough time. March gales fre- 
quently demolish the nests and strew the ground with eggs and 
young, and keen April frosts will sometimes play havoc with the 
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eggs. Ihave known the trees and ground in the rookeries covered 
with a heavy snow on April 29th, and only two years ago a 
very heavy fall of snow took place during the early hours of 
May 15th. The rookerv then presented a very mid-winter 
aspect. The hot sun, which appeared as the day grew older, 
speedily melted the snow 

A great outcry has been made of late vears regarding the 
damage done by rooks. In this district I have invariably found 
this greatly exaggerated. I can quite understand, when the 
birds are allowed to get the upper hand and increase “ out of 
bounds,”’ they are bound to do some damage ;_ if their numbers 
are judiciously thinned every year by shooting the young birds 
[ am confident they do far more good than harm. Rook-shooting 


THE BUILDERS. 


parties in this part of Yorkshire are a regular perquisite 
(if I may so call it) of the gamekeeper, who invites the tenant- 
farmers and his friends to take part in the annual slaughter. 
fhe fun at these parties is fast and furious ; rifles are placed 
inside the wood and shot-guns on the outside for fliers. The 
first of the spoils are generally sent to the village inn to be made 
into pies—such as only a Yorkshire woman can make—for the 
spread after the sport is over. This annual bombardment 
effectually keeps the numbers in check. 

The numbers of our native rooks are, however, added to 
considerably every autumn by a large accession of birds from 
the Continent, many of which, no doubt, remain to breed here. 
I have many times seen large parties of rooks land on our 
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Yorkshire coast, evidently new arrivals from over the sea. 
I do not think our Yorkshire birds shift their quarters very much, 
for I have known certain birds, marked in some distinctive 
manner whereby they can easily be identified, remain in the 
same neighbourhood for years. Carrion crows, too, come 
to us in large numbers. I well remember seeing an extra- 
ordinary immigration of carrion crows at Spurn; at the time I 
was in the company of the late Dr. Bendelack Hewitson, one 
of the keenest of ornithologists; without exaggeration, the 
string of crows, in parties of from a few birds to fiftv or one 
hundred, or more, extended quite two miles. 

Many wonderful tales appear with amusing regularity 
in the newspapers about rook parliaments, where the birds 
gather in great parties and 
surround what is apparently 
a criminal ; after a trial, in 
which witnesses may appear 
on both sides, and counsel be 
heard for and against, the 
judge sums up; but whether 
in favour of the accused or 
not, the jury evidently always 
decide against the culprit, or 
at least one is led to suppose 
so, as it appears to be the 
invariable rule for the re- 
mainder of the rooks to fall 
upon the poor misdemeanant 
and do him to death. Frankly, 
I do not believe in these 
affairs. A long field experi- 
ence has never shown me 
anything which could’ be 
construed into such an event. 

Young rooks make in- 
teresting pets. I had one 
for quite a long time, and he 
learnt many interesting tricks, 
but could never be induced 
to talk, as I have heard some 
individual rooks are said to 
do. It is curious how man\ 
people confuse rooks and 
crows. I have been frequent], 
told that the only difference 
is that the rooks are young 
crows. R. FORTUNE. 


IN THE . 
. GARDEN. 


THE HARDY BAMBOOS. 
O those who love quiet 
sylvan scenes of 
graceful contour and 
refreshing greenness 
in the garden, the 
hardy Bamboos_ possess a 
charm that is to be found in 
few other plants. It is not 
so very long ago that it was 
considered impossible to grow 
these large, shrubby grasses 
inany but the most favourably 
situated gardens; but 
experience, spread over a 
considerable period, teaches us 
that, with care, they can b 
induced to flourish in all our 
southern and Western gardens 
In the London district man‘ 
hardy Bamboos do well, notably at Gunnersbury House, Actor 
and the Royal Gardens, Kew. In both instances, howeve 
care has been taken to select suitable positions, an importan 
point in the cultivation of these plants that needs to be strong 
emphasised. It is not the frosts of winter that damage hard 
Bamboos nearly so much as the cold, cutting north and east wind 
that are so often experienced during the latter part of Marcl 
throughout April and sometimes well into May. At the latt 
period new growth in many kinds is getting active, and the plant 
are more susceptible to injury from cold than at any other time 
For the reason that new growth is then commencing, ear! 
May is generally selected as the best time of the year to form n¢ 
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plantations or to divide any of the strong-growing spreading kinds 
that may be encroaching too much on the preserves of their weaker 
though perhaps no less beautiful, neighbours. In selecting new 
vjieces for replanting, assuming that they are being taken direct 
rom old plants already established in the garden, the vigorous 
roung outside pcrtions should be chosen; the hard central parts 
ill never make really good plants, however well they may be 
Nor 


s the plants are healthy, not spreading too much and are not 


reated. will division be needed annually; indeed, so long 
equired to yield new portions for fresh plantations, it is wise to 
April of 
yme of the oldest growths and giving the beds a four-inch-thick top- 
the 


iulch not only providing the plants with suitable food, but preserving 


“ave them well alone at the roots; the cutting away in 


ressing of well-decaved manure, will prove of immense service, 


he natural moisture of the soil during the hot days of summer 

\ week or two before planting hardy Bamboos the soil should 
ave some attention. Deep cultivation is highly essential; so, 
0, is proper drainage, for though these plants fully appreciate 
,oisture at their roots during the summer months, many of them 
‘sent water-logged soil, particularly during the cold, foggy days 
f winter. Plenty of leaf-soil, and with the lower spit rich, well- 
ecayed manure, ought to be incorporated with the soil, and if 


1e latter contains a preponderance of clay, some coarse sand 
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undertaken than it is at present. For large halls and corridors, 
the corners of ballrooms or other large rooms, they make a welcome 
and pleasing change to the hackneyed Palms and Dracenas that 
the When this 


the plants must be well supplied with water and weak liquid manure 


usually serve purpose. grown in way, however, 


during their growing season, any hiatus in the water supply espec¢ 
ially causes the tips of the leaves to turn brown, when the whole 


of their beauty and charm is irretrievably ruined. For growing 
in pots Arundinaria japonica (Bambusa Métaké), Phyllostachys 
Henonis, P. nigra and Bambusa palmata are all good, though 
doubtless many others might be successfully used in this way 


In addition to those named above, the following may be regarded 


as hardy in the London district Arundinaria nitida, A. Fortunei, 


\. auricoma, A. Simoni, Phyllostachys Boryvana, P. Kumasaca 


P. viridi-glaucesens and P. mitis F. W. H. 
GRASS WALKS AND STEPS. 

MANY gardens in this country owe their beauty, in no small measure, to the 
velvety grass walks that link together one feature of the garden with another 
Grass walks are pleasant to walk upon and restful to the eye moreover, they 
enter into perfect harmony with the surroundings, whether it be tre shrubs 
or herbaceous flowers \ flower-fringed grass walk is always a pleasing feature, 
but such a walk must be laid with care Unlike gravel walks, which should 





H. N. King. THE GRASS STEPS 
oad scrapings, burnt earth or other porous material, will 
sist in rendering it more agreeable to the Bamboos. 


The position, as already indicated, needs to be selected with 
ire. At plants are well 
reened from cold winds by trees, shrubs and other vegetation, 


id_ there 


Kew, and also at Gunnersbury, the 


are few gardens of any size where 


nilar sheltered sites, though not necessarily on so large a scale, 
uld not be found. 


appreciable 


Trees actually overhanging ought, however, 
be avoided. These Bamboos, with their graceful bearing and 
sh verdant tints during late summer and throughout the winter, 
Mention of 


the beautiful effect 


well worth going to some trouble over. 
winter 


Bamboos 
the 
No 
er plants give us quite such charming snow pictures as these. 
the 
ler hardy Bamboos are excellent, always bearing in mind that 
Ihe slightly arching 
ms hanging near a plashing rivulet or placid pool should be made 


reminds one of they create in 


idscape when the swaying stems are coated with snow. 
r association with water, whether 


running or stationary, 


necessary wind-screen is _ provided. 
ich more use of in landscape gardening than is at present the 
e. Bambusa palmata, with its broad, shining leaves, is a good 
d for waterside planting. 

The cultivation of some of these hardy Bamboos in large 


s for conservatory or house decoration might also be more widely 
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have a concave surface, grass walks and steps must be level, and this means 
perfect drainage, a most important item, for if badly drained a grass walk would 
prove a source of inconvenience after heavy rains. On sloping ground terraces 
are necessary, and the subject of our illustration shows 


Hewell Grange, 


a leading feature of the 
linked together by 
that 


gardens at in which the terraced lawns are 


grass steps. Grass walks and slopes require the care and attention 


one would devote to a well-kept lawn H, ¢ 


Sate 


COLLARETTE DAHLIAS FOR GARDEN DECORATION. 


[his comparatively new race of Dahlias is becoming very popular for garden 
fact that the 
very freely produced and stand up well above the foliage 


decoration, owing, no doubt, to the flowers are, in most varieties, 
Although they seem t 
some rather rough in appearance, their quaint form and varied colours appeal to 
many, and for creating bold splashes of colour in the garden during autumn they are 


certainly preferable to the large, floppy Paony-flowered kinds, as they have a neater 


appearance and are not so easily damaged by wind and rain. The Collarette Dablias 
are single, with a decided ruff or collarette of short petals surrounding the eye ot 
disc, this collar usually being of different colour to the petals proper, There are 
already many good varieties to select from, and their cultivation is the same as for 


ordinary types—deep cultivation, a free use of manure and copious supplies of 


water during hot weather being essential A few good sorts are Henri Farman, 


crimson, edged pale yellow, coliar sulphur white; Maurice Rivoire, crimson with 
ruse shading, collar whit Prince de Venosa, crimson with white collar; Queen 
Bess, reddish orange, tipped yellow, with deep yellow collar; Antwerpia, deep 
scarlet, yellow collar; Countess Dongon, petals crimson, shading to white at tips, 


collar white ; and Diadem, rose with white 


collar H. 
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GAWTHORPE HALL, ¥ 
LANCASHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


LORD SHUTTLEWORTH. 


—. - — 
— — _ ___ —_— 


—_ 
a 





HERE were Shuttleworths of Shuttleworth 
hall not far from Gawthorpe, superseded by the 
present Jacobean house—at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. There is no doubt that the 
Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe are descended from them, 

but the connecting links in the chain of evidence are lacking. 
Shuttleworth and Gawthorpe are in the townships of Hapton 
and Habergham Eaves respectively, and in the Lancashire 
parish of Whalley, which adjoins the Yorkshire boundary. 
One or more of the earlier Shuttleworths held land in Ightenhill, 
which came into the possession of Ughtred de Shuttleworth 
in 1389, and Ightenhill now forms part of the Gawthorpe 
estate We come on to surer ground by the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when Lawrence Shuttleworth of 
Gawthorpe married Elizabeth Worsley of Mearley and 
[wiston. Gawthorpe has been hekl by his descendants ever 


an ancient 


since 

Che family took a serious place in public affairs when 
Richard Shuttleworth, a serjeant-at-law, became Justice of 
Chester and a knight. He left no son, and on his death in 1599 
his brother Lawrence, a Warwickshire parson, succeeded not 
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only to Smithills Hall, which had come to Sir Richard on hi 
marriage, but also to the Gawthorpe and Barton 
Evidently the Reverend Lawrence had a taste for architectur 
Although he was unmarried, he set about building at Gawthorp 
the fine house which is the subject of our pictures. From 1600 t 
1605 the work went on, but three years later Lawrence died, an: 
his young nephew, Richard Shuttleworth, entered into possessio 
of the new house. In his mature years he became a stou 
supporter of the Parliament’s cause and a Presbyterian elde: 
In 1642 he took the Covenant, and served as colonel against tl 
King. While in command at the siege of Lancaster Cast] 
his son, Captain William Shuttleworth, fell fighting. Thre 
other sons— Richard, Nicholas and Ughtred—vwere als 
colonels in the Parliamentary army. The eldest, Richar 
was as well Member of Parliament for Clitheroe in 1640, but he 
too, fell a victim to the troubles of the times. He died in 164% 
“exhausted with the fatigue and anxiety of parliamentar 
and military service.’’ His grandson, Sir Richard, was knighte 
in 1684. In the eighteenth century Gawthorpe was less usé 
as the home of the family than two other country seat 
Barton and Forcett, and it fell into neglect. 
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Soon after 1800, Robert Shuttleworth took its repair in 
hand. Descriptions of his work are justly sparing in praise, 
for the original oak staircase and panelling in the tower were 
then destroyed. In 1850, Sir Charles Barry was called by 
the late Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth in to repair those 
ravages, and to put the house back into something like 
its original state. Until then, it would seem that the out- 


Copyrigh«. FROM THE 


side of the fabric had suffered little. The early eighteenth 
century picture of it, now reproduced, shows that the wall 
parapets were finished with a plain string course and coping, 
and they somewhat recall the treatment of Quenby Hall. 
Barry was not content with this. He cut down the height of 
the solid wall all round the flat roof, and substituted a 
pierced parapet. The tower was increased in height for 
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p-actical reasons, and decorated not only with a similar parapet, 
but with a rather aggressive motto. At the same time, Barry 
raised the porch so as'to provide space for a window above it 
and light for the entrance hall, which had been very dark, 
thus destroying the continuity of the string course which ran 
round the tops of the ground floor windows. He made a 
genuine improvement by forming a level garden on the 
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south side and a terrace on the north. We may be 
thankful that he did not materially alter the plan ot 
Gawthorpe, which is of peculiar interest. There are com- 


paratively few Elizabethan houses which departed from 
the usual Tudor custom of having the kitchen, buttery, 
etc., on the same floor as the hall. Gawthorpe, like Barlborough, 
Bolsover Castle and Chastleton, shows the beginnings of that 
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foreign influence 
on English 
house - planning 
which was event 
ually to dethrone 
the hall from its 
pre-eminence 
and to make it 
as Inigo Jones 
regarded 1t—a 
vestibule, and 
not the chief 
living-room. The 
plans now re 
produced show 
the dome tic 
offices in the 
basement, which 
has not been 
altered save for 
additions shown 
in outline in 
cluding th 
retaining wall 
It has been 
suggested that 
the disposition 
of the rooms was 
due to the in 
corporation in 
the new building 
of an old peel 
tower. 3arry appears to have believed this, but the only 
justifications for the theory were the rude fireplace in the Great 
Hall, removed by Barry, and the thickness of the tower walls. 
Other houses of like character and date, which certainly 
incorporated no earlier building, have, however, walls equally 
thick The present dining-room was the great hall, but 
it takes a comparatively subordinate place, instead of 
being the chief feature, to which all the other rooms are 
subsidiary. At the same time, tradition was still strong 
enough to retain across its lower end the screen with two 
doors, one for guests and the other for servants. The latter is 
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placed con 
veniently tor the 
circular staircase 
which leads 
down to the 
basement 
kitchen. The 
existtinags 
entrance-hall is 
the result of 
some consider- 
able alterations 
made by Barry. 
Before his time, 
the south - east 
corner contained 
a panelled cham- 
ber lit by the 
large bay and on 
the east side by 
a small window, 
for which Barry 
substituted a big 
one. It com- 
municated with 
the “screens,” 
and on its north 
side two panels 
in the upper 
part of the wall 
THE ALTERATIONS. were hinged to 
open into the 
minstrel’s gallery over the screens. In the steward’s accounts 
which relate to the building of the hall many rooms are 
mentioned, some of which it ts difficult to identify, such as 
‘ the little room or withdrawing place between the dining cham- 
ber and the hall.” It is difficult to guess the original 
arrangement of the south-east corner of the ground 4oor, 
but a dotted line has been added to the accompanying plan 


a 
7 


to suggest the position of an original partition wall. The 
screen to the right of the entrance vestibule which divides it 
from the present entrance hall is modern. The ceiling, 


fireplace and entrance of the Great Hall were considerably 
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altered by Sir 
Charles Barry, 
but the old 
dining - room, 
now the draw 
ing-room, is 
not only the 
most interest- 
ing room in 
the house, 
but has not 
been changed. 
The walls are 
covered with 
oak wainscot- 
ing, and the 
two top lines 
of panels are 
U . richly deco- 
rated with 
marquetry. 
The p laster 
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There is little 
indication, 
save in the 
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SCALE OF FEET trieze, ol any 


serious impact 
of classical 

motifs,” and the fireplace with its flat -pointed arch 
continues the Gothic tradition. 

The rooms on the second floor call for no special description, 
except that in the grey bedroom, which is built over the porch, 
there is a panel, now illustrated, with the arms—three shuttles 
of Lawrence Shuttleworth, the builder of the house. On the 
second floor, and occupying the whole of the south front, is 
that typical Elizabethan feature, the long gallery. It has a 
good original plaster ceiling and frieze. Over the fireplace is 
a panel containing the Royal arms of James I. and the date 
1603. Two other plaster panels below contain the following 
inscriptions : 

Non potestas 
nec fortuna 
Sed Devs 
constitvit 


PLANS OF GROUND FLOOR AND BASEMENT 


feare God 
Honor ye Kinge 
Eschewe evil 
and doe good 
Ambula coram seek peace 
Deo et esto pfects and ensue it. 
It is of interest to ask why, in a county like Lancashire, which 
adhered so rigorously to the old hall type of house, Gawthorpe 


ANDRE 


HIS month Paris will celebrate the tercentenary of 
the birth of André Le Nétre, “Gardener of the King 
and King of Gardeners,” creator of the gardens 
and parks of Versailles, the Tuileries, Chantilly, Fon- 
tainbleau, St. Cloud, Meudon, and a_ hundred 

other famous chateaux. It is strange that the life of a 
personality so distinguished among the great artists of France 
should be wrapped in obscurity, the more so as Le Nétre possibly 
disbursed vaster fortunes in carrying out his gigantic schemes 
than any artist before or since his day. Though more than 
two centuries have passed since his death, it is gratifying that 
the present occasion should have been seized to perpetuate 
his memory further by the erection of a portrait statue in the 
gardens of the Tuileries amid the parterres he tended so care- 
fully in the days of his early youth. Le Nétre has no bio- 
grapher, and excepting the few glimpses we have of him in 
the Memoirs of Saint Simon, Madame de Montespan and others, 
little is known of his long career. The gardens of Vaux le 
Vicomte, Versailles, the Tuileries 2nd Fontainebleau still remain 
more or less as he designed them; but the remainder of his 
work can only be studied properly from the contemporary 
engravings of Silvestre, Perelle and Rigaud. 
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should have followed what was then a new fashion in house- 
planning. It seems reasonable to suppose that Lawrence 
Shuttleworth, who was the rector of the Warwickshire villag: 
of Whichford, must have been acquainted with Chastleton 
only a few miles away, which presents the same general “harac 
teristics, and may have’seen Barlborough and Bolsover whe: 
travelling between his home and his parish. 

There remains only to be told the story of the recent owner 
of the house. In 1842, Janet, the heiress of Robert Shuttk 
worth of Gawthorpe, married James Phillips Kay, who assume: 
the name of Shuttleworth and was created a baronet in 184 
His name will always be remembered honourably as a pione¢ 
of the English system of popular education, and he did yeoma 
service from 1839 to 1849 as secretary of the Educatio 
Committee of the Privy Council before a separate depart 
ment was formed. His son, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttiewort! 
has held the posts of Under-Secretary for India, Chancel 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and Secretary of tl 
Admiralty. Raised to the peerage in 1902, he carries « 
the Shuttleworth tradition of serious public service as Lor 
Lieutenant of his native county. 








THE ARMS OF LAWRENCE SHUTTLEWORTH. 


LE NOTRE. 


André Le Nétre was born in Paris on March r2th, 1613 
and was baptised the same day at the church of Saint-Ro 
His father, Jean Le Notre, was Superintendent of the Gardens 
at the Tuileries under Louis XIII. His godparents wet 
André Bérard, Sieur de Maisoncelle (Contréleur Général des 
Batiments du Roi), and Claude Martigny, wife of Claude Moll 
Head Gardener to the King. Mollet was then at the height 
his fame, and the “ parterres-de-broderie ’’ he had design: 
at St. Germain-en-Laye, Monceux and Fontainebleau had alrea: 
raised the art of gardening to a level not before attained. Th 
born of a family of gardeners and brought up in the gardens 
the Tuileries, Le Nétre started his career steeped in the high: 
traditions of his profession, and with exceptional opportuniti 
which his genius and industry used to their best advantag 
In early life he was placed by his father in the studio of Sim 
Vouet, where he had as fellow-students the painters Mignar 
Le Sueur and Charles Le Brun and the architect Le V: 
who was later associated with him in his work at Vaux- 
Vicomte and Versailles. He is said to have distinguished hims 
in landscape painting, but whether this be true or not would 
difficult to decide, as none of his paintings have survived. 
is curious, too, that no signed drawing or garden plan is kno. 
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to exist. Jean Le Notre did not intend his son to follow the 
career of a painter, and after a few vears at the studio took 
him into the gardens at the Tuileries, where for several years 
\ndré devoted himself to gaining a practical knowledge of 
horticulture. In deciding to adopt his father’s profession 
ie hoped to succeed him eventually as Superintendent of the 
Royal Gardens. In 1651 we find him still employed at the 
fuileries as ‘‘ Designateur des Jardins de Sa Majesté.”’ 

The first work that brought Le Notre into prominence 
vas the garden and park at Vaux-le-Vicomte, where Nicholas 
Fouquet, after his second marriage with Marie Madeleine of 
astile, began the vast garden scheme. Though shorn of much 
{ its embellishment, it may still be admired, as the present 
wner has restored it to something approaching its former 
plendour. It has been suggested that the introduction to 
ouquet was effected by Mazarin, but whether this be true or 
ot, we find Le Notre at the age of thirty-nine entrusted with the 
mmense garden scheme at Vaux in conjunction with the archi- 
ect Le Vau and with Le Brun. For nine years the works were 
n progress, and when at last the chateau was 
inished Fouquet gave the magnificent féte in 
onour of the King that proved to be his 
ownfall ; eighteen days afterwards he was 
rrested, and spent the remainder of his life 
1 prison. Vaux as well as the rest of his 
roperty was confiscated to the Crown. The 
reater part of the sculptured vases and 
tatues were moved to Versailles. We can 
nly get an idea of the gardens as they were 
lesigned, from the rare plans of Silvestre ; 
uit the terraces, bosquets and enchanting 
erspectives are more beautiful to-day than at 
iny time. Vaux has seen fewer changes 
han any other of Le Nd6tre’s designs, and 
hough the great parterres-de-broderie are no 
mger kept up, they have the added beauty 
faframing of full-grown trees. The chateau 
s surrounded by a moat, and on the garden 
side a fine balustraded terrace commands the 
parterre sloping gently to the great canal, 
beyond which is the Théatre d’Eau, with 
bold ramps forming a hollow square against 
the wooded hillside. The levels of the ground 
at Vaux were exceedingly difficult to manage. 
In addition to the slope away from the 
chateau from north to south, there is a 
fall in the ground from west to east. This 
difficulty, which in less able hands might 
have proved a disadvantage, has been cleverly 
treated and the variety of levels adds con- 
siderably to the effect. At the end of the 
parterre the grand canal lies hidden in a 
hollow, and beyond rises the monumental 
grotto with massive arches en-rocaille and 
gigantic figures of river-gods. 

It is not known when Le Notre first 
worked at Versailles, but it must have been 
soon after 1660 when Louis XIV., having 
forsaken St. Germain for Versailles, gave Le 
Notre instructions to remodel the parterres 
Boyceau had designed in front of the small 
unting-lodge that formed the nucleus of 
Le Vau’s vast design. Without too literal 

translation of St. Simon, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the aspect of the country 
mmediately around Versailles before the 
days of Louis XIV. The plain stretched 
way in a gentle decline between the hils of Satory and the woods 
Rocquencourt, and the view stretched as far as the eye could 
without a single hill. Le Nétre treated the immediate 
reground to the Palace asa vast open space the entire length of 
e building, and wide in proportion. Beyond were the bosquets 
rging into the vast hunting park, and divided by the grand 
nal. In opening out the superb vistas along the grand canal 
| across the “‘ Piéce des Suisses,’’ Le Nétre exercised what 
(usin calls “‘ his peculiar magic of infinite perspectives,”’ which 
; made him worthy of a place beside Poussin and Claude. 

A vast army laboured for many years in the construction 
the great terrace, and the excavations required for the canal 
| “* Piéce des Suisses.’’ For miles the entire country side 
s planted with woods cut with a network of vistas converging 
the chateau and other points of interest. For forty years 
Notre was continuously employed in planning and replanning 

parterres and bosquets of Versailles. Changes were so fre- 
ntly made to satisfy the caprice of the Grand Monarque that 

s difficult to grasp their sequenee, and Versailles, magnificent 

t is to-day, seems poor in comparison with the Versailles 
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as left by Le Nétre and pictured in the charming engravings 
of Rigaud. In 1659 St. Cloud was acquired by the King for his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, and Le Nétre was commissioned 
to remodel the gardens and park which had surrounded the 
chateau of the financier, Hervard, and were then of great 
extent and magnificence. The site was much more adapted 
to stately gardening than Versailles, where the lack of watet 
proved an almost insurmountable obstacle, even to Louis XIV. 
But at St. Cloud the natural abundance of water afforded an 
opportunity that was eagerly seized, and the cascades still 
remain the finest of their kind. The water-works may be seen 
in practically their original form when they play on certain 
afternoons during the summer months. 

Adjoming the Royal Palace at Versailles was the chateau 
of Clagny, built about 1664 for Madame de Montespan, from the 
designs of Mansart. Madame de Sévigné, writing to her daughter 
in 1675, describes the chateau as a veritable ‘“ palais d’ Armide.”’ 
“You know the manner of Le Notre,”’ she writes, ‘ he has left 
a little dark wood which answers very well. There is a grove 
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of orange trees in great tubs; you walk there, and they form 
alleys in the shade, and to hide the tubs there are two rows of 
pallisades high enough to lean upon, all aflower with tuberoses 
roses, jasmines, Carnations. It is assuredly the most beautiful, 
the most surprising and the most enchanted novelty imaginable.”’ 
Not a vestage of the Clagny garden remains, its site is now a 
railway terminus. 

Le Notre was responsible for the remodelling of the garden 
at Fontainebleau, where he planned the immense Parterre du 
Tibre and laid out the long canal: he also remodelled the 
gardens at St. Germain and laid out the superb lime-planted 
terrace nearly a mile and a-half long, overlooking the valley 
of the Seine, which reminded the exiled James II. of the view 
from Richmond Hill. After the Royal Gardens, the most 
important work of Le N6étre was at Chantilly, where we find 
him in 1663, assisted by his nephew, Claude Desgots, and the 
hydraulic engineer, de Manse. The immense parterre can now 
be realised only from the engravings of Silvestre. The famous 
Isle d’Amour, with its exquisite pavilion of treillage, is probably 
of a later date than Le Notre; but the graceful little ThéAtre 
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Copyright LE NOTRE’S WORK 

d’Eau and the Garden of the Maison de Svlvie, together with 
all the avenues of the park and forest, were due to the genius 
of Le Nétre, who continued to superintend the work at Chantilly 
until his death. Le Nétre’s work at Meudon for the Duc de 
Chartres consisted in remodelling the existing gardens and 
laying out the park. A grand avenue leads to the terrace over- 
looking the Seine, supported by massive retaining walls. The 
chateau itself consisted of two separate buildings, the older of 
which has been destroyed: the remaining building is now the 
famous solar observatory rhe orangery, with its adjacent 


garden, that was one of the glories of Meudon, may still be seen 
and the immense park retains most of the features designed 
by Le Notre 

It has been said that Le Nétre visited England at the 
invitation of Charles I1., but there is some doubt upon this 
point \ member of the French Embassy in London writes to 
M. de Lionne in May, 1662: ‘“ The King of England walking 
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with me two days since in St. James’ Park discussed tl] 
improvements he proposed making at several of his residenc: 
and particularly at Greenwich, informed me that he much desir 
the assistance of M. Le Notre, and begged me to write to this 
effect to his Majesty that he might be allowed to undertake t!] 
journey to England.’ Louis XVI. replied that, although | 
continually had need of Le Nétre, he would willingly accord 
him permission to make a tour in England. Authorities diffe1 
as to whether he actually worked in England or not: but 
although the names of several! French gardeners appear in the 
accounts of payments for the Royal Parks and Gardens, we do 
not find any mention of Le Nétre. La Quintinye, the 
collaborator of Le Nétre in many of his garden schemes 
certainly visited England and corresponded for many years 
with John Evelyn and others, and there is no doubt Le Nétr 
himself had many friends among the English nobility, and 
letter to the Earl of Portland has been preserved ; it was wriiter 
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VERSAILLES. 


in 1698, and recommends to his lordship a nephew who was 
making a tour of England. In another letter to the Earl of 
Portland, Le Nétre writes of his own work. He _ places 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, Vaux-le-Vicomte, the Tuileries and, 
above all, Chantilly as his principal works. The list is im- 
portant as indicating those of his works that he considered his 
finest. 

In 1679 Le Notre paid a visit to Rome and had an audience 
with Pope Clement X., with whom he appears to have been on 
terms of unusual intimacy. There is an improbable story that 
he laid out the park of the Villa Pamphili. In 1675 the Order 
of Saint Lazare was conferred upon Le Notre by his grateful 
Sovereign, and in 1694 he was still further honoured by the 
Cross of Saint Michel, which until the end of the eighteenth 
century remained an Order of the highest distinction and one 
rarely conferred upon artists. 

The personality of the ‘ Roi Soleil ’’ explains the gardening 
of his time, and anything less than the vast parterres and 
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spacious allées could hardly have sufficed as a background 
for the luxury of his brilliant Couit. “ It was,”’ savs Gautier, 
“the supreme formula of a complete art and the expression 
at its highest power of a civilisation arrived at its full expansion.”’ 
Before the seventeenth century the gardens of the great French 
chateaux consisted of at most a few enclosures, which, though 
often of considerable size, bore little relationship to the buildings 
they enframed. But the genius of Le Notre completely changed 
all this. He was the first to properly understand the art of 
emplacement or setting of a house; in his designs the 
garden and surrounding woodland became one organic whole, 
in which each individual parterre or bosquet had its place 
and function. While he developed existing tendencies, such 
as the parterre-de-broderie of his immediate predecessor, 
André Mollet, Le Nétre gave to garden designs the greater 
magnificence and co-ordination which the age demanded. 
Taine well sums up the impression left by Le Nétre’s creation : 
‘The monarchical and formal gardens of Le Notre are the 
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complements of the grave, pompous and studied architecture 
of Mansard and Perrault; buildings and parterres are all 
constructed for men studious of their dignity and observers 
of the proprieties.”’ 

Throughout his life Le Nétre was an enthusiastic collector 
and patron of the arts, and late in life he presented a magnificent 
collection of antiques, bronzes and pictures to Louis XIV., 
many of which are now in the Louvre. Le Nétre died on 
September 15th, 1700, in the apartment at the Tuileries which he 
had occupied during the whole of lis long life, and he was buried 
at the church of St. Roch. “ Alter living eighty-eight vears 
in perfect health,” writes Saint Simon, “ with his intellect 
untouched and all his judgment and good taste undiminished, 
he died, illustrious for having been the first who designed those 
beautiful gardens which decorate France. Le Nétre possessed a 
probity, an exactness and uprightness which made him 
valued and loved by every one. He worked for private 
individuals and for the King with the same _ industry; 
his only thought was to aid Nature, and to reduce the 
truly beautiful to the lowest cost. All he did is still far 
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beyond what has been done since, whatever pains have been 
taken to copy him.” H. Inico Triccs. 


TWO NATURE RESERVES. 


F “coming events cast their shadows before,’ then the 
recent foundation of the Society for the Promotion of 
Nature Reserves has been foreshadowed by certain gifts to 
the National Trust of lands that are not primarily either 
“places of historic interest or natural beauty.” The first 

of these dates from 1899, when a small strip of Wicken 
Fen was presented by the Hon. N. Charles Rothschild, 
who has also more recently vested other portions of 
Wicken Fen and _ Burwell Fen in the Trust. But 
it is only within’ the last twelve months that the 
National Trust has definitely broadened its borders by 
accepting from two distinct sources areas of considerable 
size conveyed to it solely for the purpose of constituting 
Nature reserves. Further, the Trust has accepted the principle 
that access to a reserve may be restricted so as to ensure the 
preservation of its natural fauna and flora. These two acquisi- 
tions are (1) the larger part of Wicken Fen bequeathed by the late 
Mr. G. H. Verrall, well known for his devotion to entomology ; 
and (2) Blakeney Point, presented by the Fishmongers’ Company 
and a few private individuals who prefer to remain anonymous. 
rheir significance lies in the fact that both are areas that stil] 
retain their primitive conditions, and contain rare and local 
species liable to extinction from various causes. In these respects 
they conform to the ideal of a Nature reserve that the Societv 
for the Promotion of Nature Reserves has taken a’ its guiding 
principle. Nor is this coincidence wholly accidental, for the 
conversion of Blakeney Point into a Nature reserve is practically, 
if not formally, the first operation of the new society. Under 
these circumstances its natural conditions merit fuller examina- 
tion. Though woodland and moorland, downs and broads. 
may all be natural features hardly disturbed by man. it is the 
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coast region that furnishes the best examples of wild Nature 
absolutely free from human interference. Here are to be found 
cliffs, shingle banks, sand dunes and salt marshes, each with its 
characteristic vegetation and all the resort of wild living creatures. 
But here also are to be seen at work the forces that make and 
unmake the land; and where new land is won from the sea, 
new habitats come into existence to form the arena of plant 
invasion and colonisation. Here then Nature presents that 
cinematographical aspect of herself essential to the full under- 
standing of life. 

From this standpoint Blakeney Point is an ideal Nature 
reserve. It is the growing tip of a long shingle bank that begins 
to the west of Sheringham on the Norfolk Coast and runs in a 
straight line to Blakeney Harbour. Owing to a change in the 
direction of the coast, the bank leaves the mainland and forms 
a spit, and it is the extremity of this spit, for a length of three 
and a-half miles, that has been acquired as a Nature reserve. 
Under the shelter of the shingle bank, salt marshes and sand 
dunes are in process of formation. But the most remarkable 
feature of the bank is the presence of numerous lateral banks 
or ‘‘ hooks” running back from it 
for as much as half a mile. Pro- 
fessor F. W. Oliver, F.R.S., has for 
several years been investigating the 
vegetation of the Point, and he ex 
plains these hooks as having been 
formed in succession as lateral dis 
placements of the growing tip. This 
has a direct bearing on his investi 
gation, for it fixes the relative ages 
of the various salt marshes and 
shingle hooks, and so determines 
the order of succession of the stages 
of vegetation. 

Thus the youngest salt marshes 
at the tip are carpeted with a thick 
growth of the small annual samphir 
(Salicornia europza), as it is called in 
Norfolk. This grows through a layer 
of detached seaweed prostrate on 
the mud. The older salt marshes 
show a much more mixed association 
of plants—sea aster, sea lavender, 
sea thrift, the rare sea heath and a 
dozen more. In the oldest and 
highest the sea sweet grass (Glyceria 
maritima) forms a close turf, as it 
usually does when these salt marshes 
are sufficiently reclaimed to afford 
pasturage. 

In contrast to these mud flats, the shingle bank is not the 
habitat of salt-loving or even salt-enduring plants. Rather is 
it analogous to that modern adjunct to the rock garden that 
is called a moraine. The two have much in common—the same 
loose stony matrix almost devoid of soil, the same perfect 
drainage and conservation of moisture. It is certain that the 
plants of the shingle bank depend upon fresh water gathered 
by the pebbles from the rain and dew. So there are present 
such rock-lovers as the common yellow stonecrop and Myosotis 
collina. But the most notable plant is the handsome bushy 
sea-blite (Suzeda fruticosa), which is almost restricted to the 
East Anglian Coast, and finds its northern limit at Blakeney 
Point. Conversely, the oyster plant (Mertensia maritima), 
common on the Scotch coasts, occurs at one spot at Blakene\ 
far to the south of any other known station for it. Sea campion 
and sea purslane are abundant on the shingle, spreading in big 
patches, as is the way of these pioneers in the absence of com 
petition. Without any reference to the birds, which have been 
protected for some years by the Wild Birds’ Protection Society 
enough has been said to show that Blakeney Point is an admir 
able choice for a Nature reserve. It has been a wise step to 
save it while it is still secluded and undisturbed, for it might 
at any time have been seized by some speculative building 
company. But though Wicken Fen is equally remote fron 
population, it was in more immediate danger of destructio1 
through drainage, followed by turf-cutting. It lies at the 
south-east corner of Fenland, and is the most perfect relic o! 
that peaty marsh that once fringed the Wash almost fron 
Cambridge to Lincoln. Though it is bounded and intersected 
by drains and lodes, there is no pumping of water out of the 
area, so it still remains in nearly a primitive condition. It 1 
most famous for its rare fen insects, as described in a recent 
number of Country LIFE; but as the existence of these i 
determined by the nature of the vegetation and the habitat 
summed up in the term “fen,”’ it is worth while to examin 
its characteristics to understand its value as a_ reserv 
Though moor and fen both exist on peat heavily charge: 
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with water, they show no other resemblance. Fen peat is 
formed in river estuaries, or on the margin of lakes; it is 
saturated with ground-water rich in mineral salts, especially 
limestone, so that it shows an alkaline reaction. Moor peat 
accumulates on a barren soil in a region of heavy rainfall; the 
water retained by it is derived directly from the air, and is 
deficient in mineral salts, especially limestone. Consequently 
the peat water shows an acid reaction, as there is no lime to 
neutralise the acids present in the humus. Moor peat is com- 
posed of the remains of cotton-grass, sphagnum moss or 
ericaceous plants—of the vegetation still subsisting on the peat. 
Fen peat is derived from the reeds and rushes of the marginal 
reed swamp that in all cases preceded the fen. The fen forma- 
tion is comparatively rare in the British Isles, for it is now con- 
fined to East Anglia, either in the former estuary of the Wash 
or in the river valleys of the Norfolk Broads. It formerly 
existed in other estuaries, such as the inlets of Morecambe Bay ; 
but as the peat accumulated above the level of the calcareous 
ground water, the moor formation was superimposed on it. 

A moor is usually dominated by one plant, such as heather 
or cotton-grass. A fen, such as exists at Wicken, is a bewildering 
tangle of tall grasses, rushes and herbaceous plants dotted with 
bushes. Where reed-grass (Phragmites), with its purple plumes, 
and the evergreen twig-rush (Cladium) are present, the “ sedge ”’ 
is some five feet in height. Where these are replaced by moor- 
grass (Molinia), sedges (Carex), meadow-sweet or Juncus obtusi- 
florus, the “ litter’ is lower. But in either case the vegetation 
shows marked stratification, intermediate layers of hemp 
agrimony, purple loosestrife, valerian, orchids, bog-bean, down 
to low-growing and shaded marsh pennywort, adder’s-tongue, 
mosses and innumerable seedlings. Equally confused is the 
aspect it presents in relation to the soil moisture. There are 
aquatics and reed-swamp plants, wet-marsh and dry-marsh, 
and even invaders from the “dry” land. This chaos has been 
reduced to order by the careful survey of Wicken Fen undertaken 
by Professor R. H. Yapp, who shows that a slight rise in the 
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level of the peat is sufficient to form an “ island,” on which a 
dry-marsh plant like meadow-sweet may flourish. At the same 
time the wetter plants may adjust themselves by sending their 
rhizomes further down to the water-table. 

Such is the appearance of Wicken Fen at the present day. 
But it is not likely to remain such, even as it has not always been 
such. Slow changes are in progress, apart from all human 
interference, and these all point in the direction of the slow 
drying-up of the fen and its conversion into a marsh-thicket 
and then woodland. To understand how this will come about 
it is necessary to turn to the Norfolk Broads, where the brilliant 
study of their vegetation by Miss Pallis has illuminated the whole 
sequence of events. All the fen in the valleys of the Bure 
and its tributaries is similar to that of Wicken. As at Wicken, 
it is in many places being invaded by bushes of willows, birch, 
guelder rose and buckthorns, particularly the alder buckthorn. 
This scrub is in Norfolk called “ carr,”’ and carr actually exists 
to-day where the Ordnance surveyors found and mapped fen 
in 1880. 

The ultimate stage of fen-carr is an impenetrable swampy 
wood dominated by alder. The alder has not yet invaded 
Wicken Fen, though it is common on Chippenham Fen. 
But there are already numerous thickets of alder buckthorn 
and its allies, and the time can be anticipated when Wicken 
Fen will be largely a fen-carr and no longer a fen. The National 
Trust is therefore faced with a dilemma. If it determines to 
preserve Wicken as a fen, it must adopt artificial means to arrest 
the course of Nature, when the fen will no longer be in a primitive 
condition ; whereas if it allows the natural succession to proceed, 
Wicken will cease to be a fen. 

A Nature reserve, then, is no mere refuge for vanishing or 
persecuted species. It is an outdoor workshop for the study of 
plants and animals in and in relation to their natural habitats ; 
a twentieth century instrument of research as indispensable 
for biological progress as a laboratory or an experimental 
station. W. B. Crump. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


COMING BOOM IN PURE-BRED STOCK. 

T is very evident that we are on the eve of a gencral movement 
in the direction of the higher breeding of all kinds of farming- 
stock, not only in this country, but all over those portions of 
the world in which agriculture is the leading industry. There 
are several causes leading up to this, probably the most 

active being the appreciation in the value of meat arising from the 
world’s consumption having increased more rapidly than produc- 
tion. That this is a fact is patent toall. Look at the North Ameri- 
can Continent. A few years ago the United States and Canada 
were sending us both live cattle and sheep as well as dead meat in 
large quantities; but the trade has now practically ceased, and 
were it not for Argentina we should long since have been suffering 
from a downright famine in meat. That country is now our chief 
reliance : but even there prices have gone up considerably within 
the last tweive months, and the farmers are put to it to find 
sufficient cattle to keep for the freezing establishments. The same 
state of things exists in the other producing countries, while at the 
same time new markets are springing up in the old world, where 
import duties are being reduced, and they are asking for a share 
of the cheaper meat from the young countries. Competition in 
commerce never fails to drive up values, and England is losing the 
monopoly of supplies which she has so long enjoyed. There is 
another rule, however, which is equally infallible, which is that a 
sood demand and high prices stimulate production, and it is certain 
that stock-farming will, in the next few years, see great develop- 
ments not only in settled and partially opened-up countries, but 
n others still waiting for the husbandman. In many parts of the 
vorld governments see the necessity of fostering the livestock 
ndustry, and in almost every case the first thing they do in a 
‘ractical way is to send to England for pure breeding-stock, our 
ountry having no peer among the nations as the home and fountain- 
ead of improvement in the quality of all kinds of cattle, sheep 
nd pigs. There are abundant signs at home that pedigree- 
reeding is becoming far more popular than it has ever been; the 
rejudice against it which once existed among ordinary farmers is 
ipidly vanishing, and at last the Government has stepped in witha 
heme of improvement which is likely to have the happiest results. 
.t the present moment we are in the throes of a crisis. Our export 
ade has been sadly crippled for .the last two or three years by 
peated outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. It is now about 
e months since we were able to declare the country free, and, if 
goes well, the Argentine ports will be open, at latest, by June roth. 


The breeders in that country are eager and liberal buyers; but 
the restrictions have so long cut off their supply of sires from this 
country that the trade is likely to show a record during the coming 
summer and autumn if only we can escape disease. Agents and 
exporters are receiving shoals of orders already, and many purchases 
have been made at long prices. Those in the Dublin showyard, 
where three bulls were bought for £2,200, indicate what sort of 
business is in front of us. It is said that the coming clearance 
sale of the Riby flock of Lincolns will startle the sheep-breeding 
world if the Argentine and other South American buyers are able 
to operate and ship their purchases. The South African trade 
is going strong, and every month a steamer leaves these shores for 
the Cape with a good cargo of pedigree animals. In this case the 
Colonial Government is lending a hand by arranging with the 
shipping company to carry them free of charge, on certain condi- 
tions. There is also a good, healthy home demand, farmers seeing 
that in these days it is the best quality that pays for keeping, and 
also that they are getting back virtually their old monopoly in the 
supply of our markets with fresh-killed meat. In the near future, 
in the writer’s opinion, there will be many more registered herds 
and flocks in these islands, and the various breed societies will find 
their membership increase. A. T. M. 


BRITISH BREEDS. 

In this connection attention may be profitably directed to the 
excellent handbook issued by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. It was originally drawn up for the Brussels and Buenos 
Aires International Exhibition of 1910, but since then has been 
very thoroughly revised and brought up to date. In fact, it is 
full of information for those who either breed or buy livestock. 
There are tables showing the average ages, live weights and daily 
increases of cattle, sheep and pigs at the Smithfield Shows for 
the past ten years. In the case of dairy cattle, milk yields have been 
given so far as they could be ascertained. This information has 
not been previously published in this form, and it is thought that 
it will prove a useful guide to the relative size, weight and productive 
capabilities of the different breeds. The work begins with heavy 
draught horses, the Shires leading off. A brief history of the breed 
is given, which winds up with an account of the Shire Horse Society, 
established in 1878 under the name of the English Cart Horse 
Society. One of the best influences wielded by it is that which finds 
expression in a strict veterinary examination for soundness before an 
animal can receive any prize or medal. Disqualification was very 
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common in early days; but last year less than six per cent. 
were rejected by the veterinary inspectors. At the large 
public sale held in connection with the Shire Horse Society 
in 1895, the average for 121 horses was only /60 2s. In 1912, 
a total of 142 horses were sold at an average of {120 6s. 
We have next a little section on the distinctive characteristics 
of the Shire in which very clearly and tersely the principal 


points are set forth. In early days grey and black were 
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SHIPPING ENGLAND'S 
POLO PONIES 


OME few years ago a lurid light was thrown on the 
conditions existing in the trade dealing with the 

. carriage of livestock at sea, more particularly with 
that of cattle imported to this country for our meat 





THE 


favoured as colours, since it was held that they indicated pure 
blood ; but now dark browns, bays and blacks are most sought 
after, while chestnuts, roans and greys are a little out of fashion. 
We have, finally, a summary of noted sires which will be of great 
interest to the breeder. The Clydesdale and Suffolk are treated 
in a similar manner, and then we come to light horses, leading off 
with the thorough-bred. This is followed by a section on ponies 
in which full information is given in regard to Welsh, New Forest 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Fell, Shetland, Highland and Connemara 
ponies. The breeds of cattle are described with equal care, and so 
are the sheep. On the last-mentioned there is the following 
paragraph [he British breeds of sheep are classified in various 
ways—horned and hornless, dark-faced and white-faced, mountain 
and lowland, short-woolled and long-woolled ; but the most common 
plan is to divide them into Mountain breeds, Long-woolled breeds, 
and Down breeds. As in most classifications, it is difficult to draw 
sharp lines, but the three classes are fairly distinct. There are no 
fat-tailed or tailless sheep in this country, and except in the case 
of a few specimens of four-horned surviving in the Western Islands 
of Scotland, the horns, where present, are restricted to one pair.” 
The information given about pigs is equally detailed, and the writer 
may be congratulated on having been able to put so much informa- 
tion into so small a space. For this is what must constitute the 
greatest value of the book to many farmers. Much of the informa- 
tion they desire is hidden away in heavy and expensive volumes 

here a very useful summary of it is given for a shilling. Not the 
least useful part is the ending, which is a list of breed societies 
with places of sale and average prices of animals of each breed. 
We open it at random and find on page 123 the average price of 
bulls and cows at the Perth sale in 1912, the same for the Birming- 
ham sale, for the sales at the principal shows in the South-West 
of Scotland and at two dispersion sales. The one omission of 
the book, which perhaps may be remedied in a future edition, 
is that there is nothing about poultry. Corresponding information 


about this branch of livestock would enhance the value of the book 
in the eyes of the small holder. 


GANGWAY 


supply, and the horrors of the cattle boat caused 
a considerable sensation. Fortunately, the attention drawn 
to the subject at that time was the means of much 
reformation of the conditions which nowadays are con- 
siderably improved. The carriage of animals exported 
from this country has always been on a different basis, 
as in most cases they 
are valuable pedigree 
stock which are going 
abroad for the benefit of 
the various breeds there, 
and as such have to be 
treated with what con- 
sideration is possible on 
shipboard. In this branch 
of the trade the most 
notable carriers are the 
Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, and to them was 
entrusted on Saturday last 
what I think I might 
venture to say was the 
most valuable cargo of its 
kind which ever has 
been shipped, in the polo 
ponies which have been 
sent to America by the 
Duke of Westminster, and 
which are to carry the 
various members of the 
team that we hope will be 
successful in its attempt 
to bring back the chal- 
lenge cup. Taken singly 
there may have been 
much more valuable 


animals,suchas high-priced yr NAYLOR. THE STUD GROOM 
race-horses, which have IN CHARGE. 
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crossed the Atlantic, but seldom, if 
ever, a number of such a high 
average. 

The old way of carrying horses, 
with which I have had some little 
experience, used to be to put them 
each in a more or less tight-fitting 
box, which practically acted as a 
“straight jacket,” and prevented 
even as much movement as they 
can obtain in the ordinary railway 
horse-box. Underneath the horse’s 
belly was usually stretched a broad 
band or sling just clear of his body, 
so that when wearied beyond endur- 
ance he could obtain such rest as 
leaning on this would give. The 
result of a long voyage in this way 
can be easily understood—filled legs, 
indigestion and most of the ills that 
horse is heir to generally accompanied 
the ordeal, and during the voyage, 
and after, were times of considerable 
anxiety to those connected with the 
animal. 

Many lines used to, and may 
still for all I know, state that 
they “are not common carriers 
of animals,” and do not lay 
themselves out to do so. The 
\tlantic Transport Company, how- 
ever, have made a speciality of this branch of the trade, and to one 
accustomed to the old way the arrangements on the Minneapolis 
were very interesting. One would not have been surprised 
to find that in the case of this pony stud special fittings had 
been arranged for, but apparently this was unnecessary, as the 
standard fittings are the result of much experience and could 
hardly be improved upon. Each pony stands in his own box, 
which is of quite sufficient size for him to turn round in if let 
loose, and, in fact, should the weather be good, a certain amount 
of exercise might be obtained in walking round the pen, 
certainly enough to obviate any danger of leg trouble, which 
so quickly assails the horse when tied ‘up for a length of time. 
Situated on one of the covered decks the boxes—or pens would 
better describe them—are in a single row along each side of 
the ship, the ponies when tied standing with their heads inwards 
and tails toward the portholes in full view of each other, 
separated only by whitewashed planks reaching to about four 


IN THEIR QUARTERS 
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LOVE CHARM ON BOARD. 
Showing the padded head-collar used on all the ponies. 


feet high, so that they can enjoy the company of one another, 
which goes far to inspire confidence in gregarian animals such 
as horses are. Each pony wears a head-collar of special design, 
made of webbing lined with soft felt, and carrying a thick pad 
on the top behind the ears to prevent any danger of injury 
from the iron roof, which is of necessity rather low. 

In conversation with Mr. Naylor, the stud groom in charge 
he said that, weather permitting, he hoped to arrange for a 
certain amount of exercise; but should this be impossible 
he considered that grooming and massage would go far towards 
keeping the muscle and condition on the ponies. He added 
that he thought he was fortunate in having been able to pick 
a particularly good lot of grooms. One is sometimes apt to 
lose sight of the unspectacular but exceedingly important part 
played by those behind the scenes, and in a case of this kind 
there is required very great skill and constant attention to 
ensure the best results. No doubt some of the ponies will 


ON THE MINNEAPOLIS. 
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suffer from the voyage in one way or another. Anyone who has 
had to do with highly-strung horses knows how little a thing 
will put them off their feed and how immediate is the adverse 
result. Fortunately, polo ponies from their breaking and 
daily life seem to get more sense and a wider experience than 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ILLIAM AUSTEN-LEIGH and Richard Arthur 
Austen-Leigh are to be congratulated on having 
produced a biography of their celebrated kins- 
woman, which is, in its way, perfect. No one, 
however, should, on account of this expression, 

seek for picturesque writing or penetrating criticism in the 
pages of Jane Austen; Her Life and Letters. A Family Record 
(Smith, Elder). The phrase, ‘* A Family Record,” is used with 
nice precision, and the biographers, very modestly but properly, 
say in the Preface : 

It is intended as a narrative, and not as a piece of literary criticism ; for 
we should not care to embark upon the latter in competition with biographers 
and essayists who have a better claim to be heard 


[heir success lies in reproducing the atmosphere in which 
Jane Austen lived. She does not seem to be of the same breed 
as the self-conscious and often fevered literary woman of to-day. 
Highly intellectual society did not come her way, and she did 
not seek for it. Literary theory did not attract her, and she 
never discussed it, either in her conversation or her letters. 
Her life was full of the little interests of home. She writes and 
talks about the careers of her brothers, the visits of her relatives, 
and does not at all disdain attention to such details as the fact 
that a pig is about to be killed, or that 

“* My father is glad to hear so good an account of Edward's pigs, and desires 
he may be told, as encouragement to his taste for them, that Lord Bolton is 
particularly curious in his pigs, has had pigstyes of a most elegant construction 
built for them, and visits them every morning as soon as he rises.” 


The impression left on our mind is that of an extraordinarily 
clever but rather shy and silent lady, unspeakably neat in all 
that she undertook, observant of all things, with a shrewd but 
kindly humour—a woman to talk with about the ordinary 
topics of life. Like Sir Walter Scott, she was very far from being 
proud of authorship or of making an ostentation of her craft. 
Her writing was mostly done in the general sitting-room of 
the family, liable to constant interruption by servants, children, 
or visitors, who did not know the secret of her authorship. 
She wrote on small sheets of paper, and hastily covered them 
with the blotting-paper whenever the creaking swing-door 
gave notice that anyone was coming, and she valued the door 
for performing that service. She was fond of needlework 
and sewed many things for the poor. That is the picture we 
have of her at the age of about thirty-three, when she was in 
the maturity of her power. 

Still more charming is her childhood. The biographers 
give as frontispiece for the book the picture by Zoffany, which 
was reproduced in Lord Brabourne’s edition of the “ Letters ”’ 
and in Dent’s illustrated edition of the novels. Doubts have 
been expressed as to its authenticity, but no one can look at 
the extraordinarily clever, charming and vivacious face without 
being convinced that this is none other than the author of 
“Pride and Prejudice.”” She was born at Steventon, “a 
small village tucked away among the Hampshire Downs, about 
seven miles south of Basingstoke.”” A railway comes near it 
now ; but if we wish to see it as the little girl must have done, 
we must think of a time before railways were built. Steventon 
then stood equidistant from two main roads—-the one running 
from Basingstoke to Andover and the other from Basingstoke 
to Winchester. They were coaching roads, and the coaches 
passed through Deane at night. The description in the original 
“Memoir,” by J. E. Austen Leigh, cannot be bettered. The 
Rectory, which her father had improved, stood 


in a shallow valley, surrounded by sloping meadows, well sprinkled with elm 
trees, at fhe end of a small village of cottages, each well provided with a garden, 
scattered about prettily on either side of the road North of the house, 
the road from Deane to Popham Lane ran at a sufficient distance from the front 
to allow a carriage drive, through turf and trees. On the south side, the ground 
rose gently and was occupied by one of those old-fashioned gardens in which 
vegetables and flowers are combined, flanked and protected on the east by 
one of the thatched mud walls common in that country, and overshadowed by 
fine elms. 


Many things about this village remind us of Somersby, 
and, indeed, Jane’s early bringing-up must have been in an 
atmosphere closely akin to that which surrounded Tennyson. 
There was the clever family at the Rectory, standing a little 
aloof from the society of the neighbourhood in which they mixed, 
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some horses, and therefore may be expected to do better 
under unusual conditions; but however this may be, those 
in charge of the stud must be having an anxious time, and 
should thev come through it well, will deserve their share of 
credit in the result. G. 


TURE. 


but observing it amusedly. Tennyson had a strong-minded 
father and a most amiable and lovable, but rather weak mother 
With Miss Austen the conditions were almost reversed, as 
the greater strength of character lay with her mother, to whon 
she owed in great part her brightness, humour and originality 
Jane had very little schooling, as it was all over when she was 
nine, her education after that being undertaken by her father 
But it must have been an education to be in the house : 


The family talk had abundance of spirit and vivacity, and was neve 
troubled by disagreements even in little matters, for it was not their habi: 
to dispute or argue with each other ; above all, there was strong family affection 
and firm union, never to be broken but by death. 


Like Tennyson, Jane Austen began composing things in hei 
early youth, and one of her first productions was a comed\ 
directed, with a beginning of the satire of which she was t 
prove herself a mistress, against the pompous Dedications o 
her day. 

The following, from a contemporary letter, gives a good ide: 
of what the girls must have been like, though the same write: 
says in a subsequent letter that “‘ Jane is whimsical and affected.’ 

“ Yesterday I began an acquaintance with my two female cousins, Austen: 
My unele, aunt, Cassandra, and Jane arrived at Mr. F. Austen’s the day befor: 
We dined with them there. As it’s pure nature to love ourselves, I may b 
allowed to give the preference to the eldest, which is generally reckoned 
most striking resemblance of me in features, complexion, and manners. 
never found myself so much disposed to be vain, as I can’t help thinking he 
very pretty, but fancied I could discover she was not so well pleased with th 
comparison, which reflection abated a great deal of the vanity so likely to aris 
and so proper to be suppres’t. The youngest (Jane) is very like her broth: 
Henry, not at all pretty and very prim, unlike a girl of twelve; but it is hasty 
judgment which you will scold me for. My aunt has lost several fore-tect! 
which makes her look old; my uncle is quite white-haired, but looks vast! 
well ; .all in high spirits and disposed to be pleased with each other.” 


Jane Austen must have been charming and delightful to those 
who really knew her; but she did not wear her heart on he 
sleeve, and no doubt there were others besides Miss Mitfor:| 
who failed to grasp the essential fineness of her character 
To us, at the distance of a hundred years, she seems altogethet 
admirable. No other woman in the history of English literatur 
has written a book that will compare with “ Pride and Prejudice.’ 
It is written with a disdain equally of the pretentiousness 0! 
one class of writer and the petty arts of another. Sunny and 
wholesome and tinged with laughter, it is to be read again and 
again with undiminished pleasure. Nothing is out of focus 
in it, nothing exaggerated. It is as good reading to-day a; 
it was a century ago. 
IN UNKNOWN CHINA. 

The Big Game of Central and Western China, by Frank Walla 

(Murray). 
AMONG the great collection of books on big-game shooting that have appeared 
of recent years, there are already too many dealing with the well-known resort 
of hunters, such as British East Africa and Western America. Consequently 
we are grateful to Mr. Frank Wallace for introducing us to a new field of enter 
prise for young men whose passion for sport may find a fresh outlet. There ar 
a few good books of travel in China, and recently we have had excellent accounts 
of the wanderings of adventurous botanists, such as Wilson, Ward and Forr 
in the practically unknown wilds of Sechuan and Western Yunnan; but, 
far, we have not had a really good book dealing with the wild animals of Western 
China until the appearance of the present volume. Many sportsmen spoil th« 
narratives by taking themselves and their troubles too seriously, while not a tt 
are so engrossed in the main object of their pursuit that they fail to keep a watc! 
ful eye on the beauties of scenery and the varying types of humanity throu 
which they pass. These charges cannot, however, be brought against 
Wallace, for he is just the type of travelling Englishman who ought to writ: 
book dealing with his experiences, for he possesses the observant eye, a refi! 
sense of humour and an appreciation of all that is beautiful in Nature. 
these good qualities he brings a facile pen and no mean powers as an art 
His drawings of Chinese life and the mammals of Shensi and Western Kai 
are admirable, and help us to understand, as no pictures executed by the ‘* hom: 
artist can do, the appearance and movement of the wild creatures which he 
his companion, Mr. George Fenwick Owen, were practically the first to obs« 
in a wild state. As Mr. Wallace himself remarks, success in a “ difficu 
country like China consists mainly in obtaining the services of a first-rate ling! 
who understands the people and local susceptibilities. Mr. Fenwick 01 
was clever enough to grasp this essential from the first, and was lucky to sec 
the help of Dr. J. Smith, who may be said to be the first experienced trave 
in Western Kansu and Shensi, both of which provinces he knows well, ha’ 
been employed in collecting mammals for the Duke of Bedford in recent y« 
The main object of the expedition was to kill specimens of the “‘ golden ” t 
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(Budorcas bedfordi), an animal which had not been shot by a European, although 
Dr. Smith had already secured the type specimen from natives in rg10. Start- 
ing from Shanghai, the travellers ascended the Yangtse-kiang to Hankow, from 
whence they travelled by railway to Honan-fu, where the real difficulties of the 
journey commenced. From Honan they passed on to Sian-fu, the capital of 
the province of Shensi, carrying the baggage in native carts, and Mr. Wallace 
has many interesting as well as amusing things to say on the subject of the people, 
the roads and the filthy Chinese inns. From thence they moved on to Ling-tai- 
miao, which is situated at the foot of the great Shensi mountains, where the takin 
is to be found in considerable numbers. On reaching a cave in the main range, 
the business of hunting commenced, and, in spite of bad weather and continuous 
mist, involving much discomfort, patience was at last rewarded by a fine day. 
when the glass could be used with effect. The first great day after the new 
inimal will be read with interest, and the reader will feel all the triumph experi- 
enced by Mr. Wallace and his companion when success crowned their efforts. 
Mr. Wallace gives an excellent account of the takin, its habits, appearance and 
ill its local varieties, and in so doing has added a new chapter to the zoology 
of this interesting and strange animal, whose history and habits are less known 
than any animal except the okapi. His sketches of the living and dead animal 
are some of the best work he has done, and are of much value to scientific 
naturalists. After their successful hunt with the takin, the hunters moved 
west to the border of Shensi, where they entered the Thibetan border, the home 
of turbulent tribes, actively hostile to the Chinese. Our author has much to 
say of interest on the subject of the Buddhist priests and their weird forms of 
religious fanaticism. Then follows a chapter called “A Tale of the Border,” 
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and Russia in the depth of winter were such as would have disheartened a good 
many travellers ; but Mr. Wallace makes light of all the hardships encountered, 
and earns our sympathy by the fun he seemed to get out of misfortune. The Big 
Game of Central and Western China is a book that should be read not only by all 
big-game hunters and naturalists, but also by the stay-at-home critic, for it is 
distinctly readable and amusing as well as being a little mine of information on 
things Chinese. It is a work we can confidently recommend to all who admire 
sound and sympathetic observation. The book is well printed and the illustra- 
tions better than are usually found in books of travel J. G. M. 


THE IRONWORKER OF THE WEALD. 

Sussex tron, by Lewis Lusk. (Ousely.) 

MR. LUSK is to be congratulated upon having discovered some new thing. 
In his latest book, Sussex Iron, he reveals the hitherto carefully kept secret of 
Shakespeare’s connection with the Sussex Ridge. Indeed, he goes further, 
and traces those “ native wood-notes wild” ultimately back to a wandering 
Italian; but the English intermediary is important, so Shakespearians need 
not be discouraged. Apart from all this, Mr. Lusk breaks new ground, we believe, 
in introducing into a story one of the most famous of the men of Sussex of whom 
it is unfortunately doubtful whether the average boy or girl has ever heard 
Richard Woodman had all the characteristics of the Elizabethans, though he 
perished in early middle life at the stake in Lewes, in the reign ot Queen Mary. 
But he is hardly less worthy of remembrance as being one of the earliest of that 
race of Sussex ironmasters whom Mr. Lusk well describes: ‘‘ They were men 
of strong personality, of sound judgment. Men who were respected. Men 





TAKIN CHANGING GROUND. 


which for picturesque characterisation and dramatic effect is one of the best 
1ort stories we have read for a long time. The tale of Lao, his friends, his 
enemies and his artful ways makes excellent reading, and proves that Mr 
Wallace can tell a story as well as handle a rifle and a paint-brush. In the steep 
1ountains of Choni and Archuen Mr. Wallace and his companion had arduous 
unts after wapiti and roe (Capreolus bedfordi, a little deer very similar to our 
wn species, but with somewhat better horns, and we all sympathise with the 
uthor in his failure to secure a “ big buck,” so elusive and therefore so much 
esired. Then follow interesting chapters dealing with the burhel and serow 
f Western Kansu, with which the travellers were fairly successful, although 
ime was none too plentiful and the climbing and difficulties of the chase all that 

e€ most ardent mountaineers could desire. After visiting Taochow a return 
1s made te Choni for the pursuit of wapiti, roe, sheep and bear, which they 
mmenced to hunt on October 17th in the Poayii-kou Valley. Much time was 
ent in hunting roe, with little success, though Mr. Fenwick Owen was lucky 
ugh to kill the somewhat rare bear that frequents these mountains. Then 
Kansu wapiti, if it may be called so, for it seems to be a good connecting 

k between that species and the large red deerof Eastern Asia, came in for 
tention as soon as the stags began to call, and both hunters were fortunate in 
uring a fine specimen of this handsome animal. The plans of Mr. Wallace 

ad his companion had to undergo considerable alteration owing to the war 
lich now broke out, rendering a return eastwards impossible, so a retreat had 
be made to the north-west vid Lanchow-fu and across the Great Desert, where 
rare Przewalski’s gazelle and the Mongolian gazelle were obtained. The 
ials of the “long white way” and the eventual journey through Mongolia 


who ted other men. Men who influenced their surroundings” In nothing is 


the book better than in the picture it gives of this master of men. But justice 
is scarcely done to the versatility which distinguished all grades of workers 
in the foundries at that time. They had learned to cast the ploughshare without 
forgetting how to drive it. In Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,”’ where the ironmaster’s 
own account of his capture by the heretic hunters is given, Woodman says that 


he was “‘at plow” with three of his men at the first coming of the enemy. 
Richard Woodman was a true Elizabethan, not only in the greatness of his 
spirit, but also in his readiness with the pen. Few stories make better reading 
than that which he himself recounts of his hiding up a tree with the necessaries 
of life, that is food, Bible, paper and ink, and afterwards of the breathless escape 
through a window, and his flight along the cinder path until a chance stumble 
delivered him into the hands of his pursuer. Two later Sussex ironmasters, 
Leonard Gale and Walter Burrell of Cuckfield, found time to use the pen, as well 
as to add new patterns to the fire-backs, ot which most old manor and farmhouses 
can show examples, and also to build themselves stately homes. The life 
of the time with its rude manners and rude housing is well sketched. Pageantry 
and church-going were still habits common to the whole population. We get 
a good account of Plough Monday, timely in this day of revivals. But the 
author is surely wrong in stating (page 53) that ‘‘ anyone who liked to join in 
as a morris dancer could do so.” _ The morris dancers, with their quaint costume 
and curious ceremonial steps, needed practice for their art then as now, and 
cannot be imagined as tolerating the interference of village louts, whose part 
was to admire. It is doubtful if there were any hermits in Ashdown Forest as late 
as the time of Elizabeth. There are some happy little pieces of description 
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in the book, such as that of Lewes as “ not unlike Edinburgh in a small way, 
with its High Street ascending to the castle.” And here is another picture 


which anyone who knows the Ridge will recognise : Through the cool air 


came scents of a distant weed fire The beech woods shone in the sunlight 
like burnished copper And they saw far away through forest gaps the blue 
Weald rhe oak and the beech woods turned purple as the thin smoke 


haze drifted across. Purple and golden woodlands of fairy allurement—Fairy 
Gold.” Niccolo, the Italian, dying on board one of the ships that faced the 
Armada, beside the shattered cannon that had been cast in Master Woodman’s 


forge, makes a fine ending to a book that deserves to find grateful readers inside 


Sussex and out Mr. Lusk’s style is his own, and is generally effective, but one 
must protest against such phrases as “a bit of assistance,” or “ the very nice 
girl he (Richard Woodman) had married.” We have never before seen the carol, 


When Christ was born of Mary fre« 
In Bethlehem, that faire citic 


written with an additional in” in the second line 
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Pebble, by R. G. Behrens. (Duckworth and Co.) 

A QUESTION of the temperamental differ.nces between faithfulness in men 
and women is cleverly handled in this first novel by R. G. Behrens. Edward 
Lincoln, a barrister, is forced to separate from his wife for a year, in order that 
their child may undergo treatment from a specialist abroad ; loth to part, the 
pair find no other course open to them, and Lincoln, having scen wife and child 
safely installed at Appenheim, returns to London. Aware that the society of 
women is essential to his happiness, Lincoln, who loves his wife, determines 
to see as little of the sex as possible. Circumstances, however, circumvent 
him in this, and there follows an extremely interesting analytical description 
of his intimacy with Sybil Sheridan, a complex character, whose mystery h« 
attempts to solve, eventually withdrawing from a half-hearted pursuit in the 
moment of her surrender. The story is told in a detached fashion, and the 
language is at times so simple as to create a prosaic impression which detracts 
from the strength of the characterisation ; vet this is a promising first novel, 
for the author has intuition and considerable discernment 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN 


SEASIDE AND INLAND. 

OLLOWING the example of other open champions, 
Edward Ray has written a book, and what is more, 
he has had the ingenuity to find a comparatively 
new text for his sermon on a subject which is rapidly 
becoming very well worn. He writes primarily of 

inland golf, as being a distinct and separate species of game, 
and one which is played by a very large percentage of golfers. 
Ray was not himself bred an inland golfer, since he learnt the 
game in Jersey, but the greater part of his career as a pro- 
fessional has been spent away from the sea, and he has become 
an eloquent upholder of the rights and dignities of inland golfers. 
He is highlv incensed against those seaside golfers who con- 
temptuously dismiss inland golf merely as a bad imitation of 
the real thing, and certainly this attitude, which was permissible 
in the days of muddy fields and hedges and Tom Dunn ramparts, 
when Tooting was in its youthful 
prime, cannot be maintained in face 
of Sunningdale and Swinley Forest. 
One may, however, partially dissent 
trom one of the champion’s arguments. 
‘** Of course,” he says, “it is easier to 
play on seaside turf-—that is, the ball 
runs further, the iron clubs get better 
down to it, and so forth. But is this 
not simply another way of saying that 
inland golf is a more difficult game 
than seaside golf ?’’ This seems to me 
an argument that may be pushed too 
far. It would probably be easier, and 
certainly pleasanter, to face, let us say, 
Mr. Brearley and Mr F. R. Foster at 
the Oval rather than on an impro- 
vised pitch in Battersea Park; but 
there would, nevertheless, be the most 
ample justification for saying that 
cricket at the Oval was the better game 
of the two. 

An easier game in some ways 
seaside golf certainly is. There is, for 
example, not the same continuous 
obligation to play straight nothing 
like the same inevitableness of punish- 
ment if you err. On any course it is 
eminently profitable to drive straight ; 
on all good seaside courses there are 
plenty of narrow shots, but there are 
also a good many places where you can 
hit magnificently crooked with a 
measure of impunity; you may be 
left with a verv, very difficult second 
as a result of an error, but, at any 
rate, you do not have to take your 
niblick. Take Hoylake, a course where 
straightness is always useful and often 
essential, and then consider how 
crooked you can drive at certain holes, 
the Field, for instance, or the Lake or the Royal. At 
Westward Ho! again, at some of the holes in the flatter 
country, you can allow yourself a great deal of latitude; 
at the fifteenth you might hook half a mile out of 
the straight path with no definite and immediate punishment. 
Now on the best kind of inland course, the course that is carved 
out of solid heather and fir trees, every shot crooked beyond 
a certain point must get into trouble more or less bad. Of all 





MISS V. 


RAMSEY. 


the seaside courses I can think of, Muirfield is about the only 
one that possesses the certainty of punishment that is to be 
found inland, and, curiously enough, of all the really first-class 
courses, Muirfield is the one that is to most golfers the least 
attractive ; they think it is too much like an inland course. 

As an illustration of this point may be quoted a “ tip’ 
given by Mr. Guy Campbell, one of several that Ray has collected 
from various distinguished amateurs and professionals into a 
very interesting chapter. ‘‘ As most inland courses are laid 
out,”’ says Mr. Campbell, “a drive that has a little draw on it 
(which means a long run on pitching) is far more risky than one 
with a little push which pulls up quickly on pitching. Therefore 
I always trv to get a drive of this description. . . . Of 
course, on seaside courses the exact opposite obtains, and I 
have always found on first plaving at St. Andrews after a period 
of inland golf that I had lost from thirty to forty vards. But 
I would never hesitate to sacrifice this 
on an inland course for the great 
advantage of being on the course.’” The 
advantage of being on the course—that 
is the point, whether or not you may 
consider Mr. Campbell’s “tip” too 
subtle a method of obtaining it. By the 
seaside it is much better worth while 
to run risks of crookedness, because you 
may get off scot-free. 

If this is so, one would imagine 
that golfers bred upon these’ very 
narrow and exacting inland courses 
would be the more accurate drivers. 
As far as one can see, however, this 
is not so. The straightest drivers, 
rather, come from genuine _ links 
whereon they have had plenty of room 
to slash out boldly in their youth. 
The explanation is that the secret 
of good driving is to hit out freely, 
and a boy who is for ever confronted 
by lines of heather may be frightened 
at the dawning of his career into a 
cramped way of hitting. Let him, 
rather, get a free, bold style—one does 
not like to see a young player too 
careful—and then he can steady down 
and curb his exuberance when he is 
older. The line must, of course, be 
drawn somewhere, and judging by the 
paucity of great players that it has 
lately produced, St. Andrews is just a 
little too open a school, tending to a 
tremendous, slashing method of hitting 
that can seldom be quite sufficient] 
restrained afterwards. 

I have mentioned one respect in 
which seaside golf is easier, and the 
comparative ease of getting down to 
the ball through the green and picking 
it may be another; but there is one supreme difficulty 
to be encountered at the sea which will always, I think 
turn the scale in favour of seaside golf, and that is the 
wind. True, the wind can blow very hard inland. I have 
myself tried feebly to wrestle with it on a Yorkshire moorland 
and Ray tells a story how he once made a bet at Ganton that 
he would do an 83, and, in fact, finished in 93. But, as a rule 
there is nothing like the same continuous wind inland, and eve 
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when an inland breeze does seem to be blowing fairly hard, 
it is not, if one may say so, so dour: it lacks something of the 
intensity of the wind which has permanently twisted the trees 
in Archerfield Wood and flattens out the bents on the sandhills. 
A. Massy, who positively revels in a gale, could hardly have 
been bred inland. Real, stern necessity is wanted to teach 
certain lessons, and a player who only knows that it is occasion- 
ally useful to hit the ball low will never learn to do it half so 
skilfully as he who finds that the ball will not go at all unless 
Moreover, the sea breezes teach the lesson of 
firmness and steadiness on the feet, which is invaluable right 
through the game. Finally, it is, as Ray points out, rare to 
find anything so paralysing inland, even in these days of archi- 
tectural putting greens, as a really keen, bare seaside green 
with half a gale blowing. B.D. 


he does so. 


GREEN FEES AND INCOME TAX. 


SILLOTH has already sprung into fame by producing Miss Leitch and her 
sisters. It now becomes famous in a far less agreeable manner through the 
case of * Carlisle and Silloth Golf Club v. Smith,” in which the Court of Appeal 
have just given a decision that will be very far from popular with clubs deriving 
the larger part of their income from visitors’ green fees. The Court decided 
that while the club was not liable to pay income tax in respect of members’ 
subscriptions, it was liable in respect of visitors’ green fees, in so far as there 
accruing from these fees. The Silloth Club, which 
possesses a membership of nearly four hundred, apparently derived between 


were “ profits or gains” 


f200 and 4300 a year from their visitors; but there are some clubs, having 
few members and an enormous crowd of visitors, who derive a much large 
income than this from green fees. They will presumably be hit unpleasantly 
hard by this decision, unless they can devise some ingenious method of driving 
a coach and horses through it. 


A “ legal correspondent ”’ in the Times suggests 
that the delightfully easy plan of making visitors temporary members might meet 
the case. The layman can see no flaw in this reasoning, and yet feels that it 


is almost too good to be true. If the law cannot put a stop to such a nice simpk 
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little dodge as that, it must be worthy of Mr. Bumble’s strictures. Let us hope 
that it is 
PITY THE POOR COMMISSIONERS. 

Meanwhile the judgment of the Court of Appeal has not decided in how niuc! 
the Carlisle and Silloth Club is to be muicted, and has iett the hardest work 
They have got to settle the 
of maintenance and other outgoings that ought to be attributed to the visitors 


to the Commussioners proportion of expenses 


he same legal correspondent urges golf clubs for the future to keep careful 
accounts of expenditure as between visitors and members, in order to present 


s good a ease as possible to the Commissioners. This is admirable advice, but 


hard to follow, since it must surely be extraordinarily difficult to say how 
much of the wear and tear is due to visitors, how many tees they make bare 
Visitors are itten 


execrable players and may do more damage than members, but even that is 


how many temporary greens they necessitate, and so on 


a large assumption. The very best of players take such large divots and so many 


of them that something ought to bs ittributed ” to their forcing iron shots, 
rhe tee to the short fourteenth hole at Muirfield at the end of last summer's 
Open Championship was an extraordinary sight. There was hardly any tur! 
left—nothing but gaping wounds. It is hardly possible that the most unskilful 
hordes of visitors could have cut out more divots. But then, as a rule, the good 
plaver puts his divot back—that is another consideration for the 


Comuissioners 


unhappy 
Their lot is not a happy one 


MISS V. RAMSEY. 


Miss Ramsey is a young lady golfer still—if one may so respectfully descrilx 
her—in the pigtail stage of development, who is bound to be heard of again 
Of all the ladies who were battling for the Golf Illustrated Gold Cup the other 
day at Burhill, none had a more free, natural and confident method, the pro 


fessionally moulded as opposed to the amateur style. She has, moreover, 


plenty of power and great strength of wrist and grip. That power is as important 
a factor in ladies’ as in men’s golf is shown by the pre-eminence of Miss Leitch 
and Miss Ravenscroft, who, above all their other qualities, are essentially strong 
plavers. Miss Ramsey had a round of 93 at Burhill, which may not sound a 
very wonderful achievement, but it is to be remembered that the great Miss 
Leitch won with two 87's. At Worplesdon she tied for the last place amonyz 
those that qualified, and Miss Leitch was among those who tailed. So altogether 
Miss Ramsevy’s career will be well worth watching in the Ladies’ Championship 


this year at St. Anne’s, and still more so in another year or two 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PLAGUE OF SPARROWS. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be most grateful for advice as to how to combat a plague of sparrows 
n this neighbourhood. Without waiting for the spring—indeed, from January 
onwards—in a systematic and thorough manner they proceed to strip the buds 
from every plum tree, seeming rather to enjoy the lime and soot put on in a feeble 
effort to frustrate them. 
village. 


Some years ago a sparrow club was started in this 
The secretary—the local publican—tells me hundreds of birds were 
brought in, every kind from wrens to thrushes and blackbirds ; only about half 
the number were sparrows. Is there any way of poisoning sparrows without 
destroying other birds, or any man who will undertake to clear a village of 


these odious, mischievous, useless little pests.—OxrorpsuIRE. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH IN _ SPRING. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sik,—Those of your metropolitan readers who think of Hampstead Heath as 
1 dusty and trodden haunt of Bank Holiday trippers 
should revise their opinion by seeing it in its garb of 
spring. The young foliage is deliciously fresh and (what 
is not always the case later on in the year) clean-looking. 
The enclosed photograph shows the present aspect of the 
Vale of Health, a spot 
becomes the 


which, as summer advances, 
focus-point of an admittedly 
uproarious merrymaking.—Warpb Muir. 


rather 


STRANGE NESTING-PLACES. 
{To tue Epriror oF “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sik, —Having seen in Country Lire a letter under the 
ading of “‘ A Strange Nesting-place,” perhaps the two 
following may be of sufficient interest for you to publish 
ven years ago a grave was partly opened in Llangwyllog 
Churchyard (Anglesey) on a Saturday for a funeral on 
following Tuesday, and when the grave-digger went to 
ish on Tuesday morning he found, to his surprise, that 
» wrens had started to build a nest on the side of the 
gave about eighteen inches from the top in a hole from 
ich a stone had fallen. They continued at their work 
le he was working at the grave and were close by while 
as reading the Burial Service and did not leave until 
grave was filled up. A day or two ago a pair 
hrushes began a nest on the top of a ladder, where it 
ches the wall in a corner of an alcove (I think that is 
word ?), wherein are the stable, harness-room and 
h-house doors, and within a few inches of a trap- 
© opening into the hay-loft of this vicarage. As 
icone is constantly going into one place or the other, 
not very often using the ladder, I feel very doubtful 
) whether they will become tame enough to finish their 
and rear their young, but every care shall be taken 
to disturb them unnecessarily. —O. KyFrrin WILLIAMS, 

ana Vicarage, Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. 


THE VALE OF 


YORKSHIRE FIREPLACES. 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiF! 


S1R,-—Ii space permits, I would much like to thank your correspondent “ L. P.” 
tor the very interesting details given of the “ oven” in Yorkshire fireplace. 
I walked many miles into “‘ wild Yorkshire ” and spent two futile days in quest 
of the accurate method of healing these brick ovens The actual experience 
and description “ L, P.” gives is altogether delightful, and if the bread baked 
in them was as delicious as described, we might do worse, 


least, than—set the clock back.—A 


in this respect at 
PILKINGTON, 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire,”’] 


5ik,—In a letter in Country Lire of April 26th the writer speaks of the brick 
ovens as used in Yorkshire “* over sixiy years ago.” 
on the same principle are still used in North Devon. 
cottage, 


I should like to say ovens 
Quite recently I was in a 
not far from Bideford, where the bread had just been taken trom the 


oven As the oven was high up in the wall away from the fire, which was on 





HEALTH, LOOKING TOWARDS THE HIGHGATE HEIGHTS. 
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the hearth between four bricks, I asked the woman how she baked the bread 
She told me she first filled the oven with brushwood and sticks, which were set 
light, the oven door shut, and when the oven was red hot it was quickly swe pt 
out and the bread put in; when the « ven was cold the bread was done There 
are many cottages in North Devon where the fire is on the hearth and without 
even four bricks to keep it together \. FAVELI 


lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire 
Sitr,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. Pilkington, who writes in Country Lire ort 
the 26th ult. of “ Yorkshire Fireplaces and Baking Ovens,”’ cannot be much 
acquainted with the customs of English country life. Until recent times tl! 
oven he describes with so much amazement was universal in country districts, 
and is now to be seen in most old cottages in the South of England, but 
is superseded by the jerry-built cottage and ditto baker's cart Every loaf 
of bread consumed in my home is to-day baked in such an oven and from 
home grown and 


ground wheat 





and with fag 
grown and cut 
for the iob I 
must apologise 
for trespassing 
on your valuablk 
space on a trivial 
matter, but your 
correspondent’s 
description of a 
country house 
oven vastly 
amuses me \ 
RADFORD, 


AN INDIAN 
TEEPEE, 

To tue Epitor 
SR, The en 
closed photo- 
graphs of an 
Indian teepee 
mav be of inter- 
est to vour}r 
readers I had 
the tent made of 
Army canvas, cut 
according to a 
design given by 
Mr Thompson 
Seton in his 
latest book on 

Woodcraft.’ 
The figures 1 
painted in oil 
colours, intro- 
ducing some of 
the animals and 
birds of the neigh 
bourhood of 
Exmoor the 
raven, blackcock, 
sheldrake, fox, 
badger and 
rabbit. The wide 
band depicts a 
stag-hunt. The 
colours used are 
red, vellow, green 
and bl us The 
teepee stands 
about ten tect 
high, and larch 
poles have been 
used for the 
framework F 
CARRUTHERS 
GouLp 


KINGCUPS 
To tHe Epitror 
Sir,—King cups 





have come _ to 
town. I saw them 


AN ARTIST'S TENT 


yesterday, like 
a gold-embossed 
shield, just one basketful in a drab and hurrying street They took me back 
to my childhood, back to the broad water-meadows, the brown ditches and the 
oozy backwater, back to those days of delight—and the golden kingcups vanished 
like adream. In their place was Youth, and Youth takes little count of flowers 
It is Life that we seize upon then, not the slow growth of flowers, but the dash 
and scurry of Life, the creeping and crawling of it, the glint and the dart of it 
And we found it all there, in that paradise of ditches and streams. Out on that 
old tree trunk we slipped and scrambled, a carpet of duckweed spread about us ; 
a carpet to be rolled up at will, and behold, the wonders of the world! Her 
was a snail; touch it, and it shrank, and drew back its armoured head rhere, 
on the under side of some floating leaf, stuck a great elastic leech, terrible in 
his tradition of blood-sucker In that gravelly pool to the right, a myriad 


shadowy minnows darted, and high above their heads the long-legged boatman 
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slithered to and fro; the bubble beetles skimmed in a ceaseless circle: and we 
asked no rhyme or reason of anything on God’s earth, nothing but life and move- 
ment and the excitement of the chase. Now swiftly the memory of the kingcups 
has returned to me, and Youth has gone his way. I see them, clumps of golden 
light on the dew-grey meadows. I watch the open buds and faded flowers 
but birth and death are alike hid from me, and a sense of mystery holds me ver 
close.—ANNE F. Brown 


QUEEN WASPS 
To tne Eprtor or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Having seen your letters regarding scarcity of queen wasps it may interest 
the readers of Country Lire to know five queen wasps have been killed in 
this garden during the past week K., Prestbury. 


4 MAY DAY SWARM 
To rue Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—There is a quaint old rhyme, known to most bee-masters, which runs as 


follows : 


al 


swarm in May 


Is worth a load of hay; 


- 


swarm in June, 

A silver spoon, 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly 
I cannot be certain that the May Day swarin represented in the accompanyir 
photograph will 
bring me in the 
value of “a load 
of hay,” but, 
judging by the 
size of the 
colony, 1 think 
there is every 
chance of it 
doing so It is 
one of the finest 
swarms I have 
taken in mv 
Riviera garden. 
The queen and 
her followers 
settled not more 
than three yards 
from the apiary, 
and on a wild 
plum tree which, 
I have noticed, 
has been chosen 
year alter vear 
by my bees 
when swarming 
“ Aussi inoffen- 
sives qu’une 
nuée de libellules 
ou de phalénes,”’ 
as Maeterlinck 
says, they 
Uulowed me to 
place them in 
their new home ; 
and as I pro- 
vided them with 
four frames of 





empty comb, the 
queen began her 


“WORTH A LOAD OF HAY.” 


work at once 
On the following 
day the workers were out collecting honey among the orange blossom 
Trusting that this little item will interest your readers.—FrRepeERIc Lees 
La Buissonniére, Cagnes, A.M., France. 


CUCKOO IN.ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 

To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—I think it may interest you to hear that we have had a cuckoo in St 
John’s Wood for the last week. One of the household heard it first about 
eight o’clock on April 23rd, and I heard it at eleven o'clock on the same day 
On the next day I heard it at 5.30 a.m., an hour when the usual small boy 
not about. To-day, two other members of the household (both country b 
and bred) heard it at 5 a.m., and I heard and saw it at about 11.30. The theor 
we hold is that it is looking for a sparrow's nest in which to lay its egg. It m 
also be of interest if I tell you we have owls in an adjacent tree; and wren 
'lackbirds and thrushes build in the heath garden and round about us. La 
winter I had three kinds of tits, which came regularly to my window to |! 
fed. I have a nesting-box, but at present they treat it with contem| 
though it has been up more than four years, well out of the range of t 
cats. I have not heard a cuckoo in London since I was a little girl; th 
they were regular visitors to Kensington Gardens I have twice had a m 


hatch up to the window in winter-time J. E. Panton, 


AN ABNORMALLY EARLY KESTREL 
[fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 


Sir,—In spite of a long and varied experience with the habits of the kesti 
entailing an examination of scores of its eyries, to me at any rate the find 
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of young about four days old on May 3rd was quite without parailel, and I should 
sav, most abnormal. On that day, then, Major Beauchamp and myself, working 
a district in one of our Southern Counties, discovered in the last year’s nest of 
. carrion crow a brood of five young kestrels (together with an addled egg), 
white-downed, pink-skinned fellows some four days old. Seeing that the 
kestrel’s incubation is of twenty-eight days’ duration—that is for one egg, 
since incubation often commences with the first laid—and seeing that always 
in interval of two, and occasionally three, days elapse between the dropping 
if each egg, this bird must have deposited her first egg on or about March 22nd 
his fact is most remarkable when we remember that full clutches of fresh kestrel’s 
eggs during the last ten days of April are somewhat on the uncommon side, at 
all events in most districts. Indeed, the majority of kestrels have not got /ull 
sets of eggs prior to early May, between the 3rd and 13th of that month being a 
capital average date for that event, even down South, while up North a good 
many pairs are a week later than the limit of that period. All the same, even 
as far North as Sutherland I have found full clutches by mid-May. To go back 
to the “ nest ” of the 3rd and to cite comparisons, next day Major Beauchamp 
and myself found eight more kestrels’ eyries on a certain range of cliffs not 
more than ten miles from the “‘ nest ” of the previous day. Of the six (on ledges) 
we could see into from the summit of the cliff—we had no tackle with us— 
two held four eggs each; two, two; one, one; the sixth none, in this case 
the bird leaving an empty 


“ 


Granted that the two “ fours” were 
full “* sets "—the kestrel producing for its clutch from four to seven eggs, usually 
ive, not very uncommonly six, very rarely seven, sometimes only four—none 
if the others could possibly contain complete clutches before from May roth to 
3th, or in other words six weeks, after the early bird of yesterday had finished 
ers and started incubation. It is worth noting that inland kestrels nearly 
lways have eggs a good ten days in advance of their maritime relatives. But 
en days is a very different thing to six weeks. Can any of your readers supply 

similar early record of the breeding of the kestrel?—Joux Watporr-Bonp 


scrape.’ 


A CHRISTCHURCH SALMON. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a salmon caught by me on Aprii 3rd in the “ piles ” 





\ FORTY-THREE POUNDER FROM THE HAMPSHIRE AVON. 


in the river Avon, at Christchurch, Hants. It was gaffed by W. Hayter. The 
weight was 43lb., the girth was 26in. and the length was 45}in.—W. A. Rostns 
THE FISHING ANTELOPE. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—I saw, a few numbers back, in your highly appreciated paper, an artick 


on the Sitatunga antelope, by Mr. Bryden. I was interested particularly 


because we have had them here and breeding for several seasons After son 
years they ceased to thrive and began to die eff, till at last only the one male 
vas left. This I sent to the Zeological Gardens, Pretoria. There is one point 
{ special interest about the habits of the animal, which Mr. Bryden does not 
mention and is probably not generally known. It is a fact, though extraordinary, 
that it catches and eats fish. In the pond where, on an island, it had its refuge 
| had put some trout, the manager here was watching the male, as it stood very 
till in the water, when it suddenly snapped up and swallowed a fish. Though 
this fact of a antelope eating fish is not generally known, some authorities admit 
e fact; for instance, Dr. Gunning of Pretoria Zoological Gardens, to whom 
‘ mentioned it. With regard to the credibility of the eye-witness this is beyond 
ibt—C. WapBERRY. 


FOUR FOALS AT A BIRTH 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
1R,—Apropos of my recent note on multiple gestation in cows, it may be of 
terest to refer to the occurrence of a similar abnormality in a mare. The 
se was brought to notice by Dr. M. Baudouin at the meeting of the French 
ociation for the Advancement of Science, held at Dijon in the autumn of rorr, 
1 is recorded in the “Comptes Rendus” of that body published in Paris 
t9t2. It occurred at St. Gervais, near Angers, in March, 1911, when the mare 
question gave birth prematurely to four offspring, none of which survived. 
{ these, two were males and the third a female, but the sex of the fourth, which 
is born in an advanced state of decomposition, could not be determined. The 
are survived, and rapidly recovered her normal condition. Dr. Baudouin, 
10 appears to have had first-hand knowledge of the case, also cites the inde- 

ndent testimony of a veterinary surgeon.—R. L. 


RUSSIAN WHEELS IN WINTER. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirr.”’} 
I have enclosed a photograph which was taken at Omsk, a Siberian town 
the river Obi, thinking that it might be interesting to your readers, showing 
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WAITING FOR THE ICl rO BREAK. 


a heap of wheels which are collected together on the river banks during the 
winter months, as it is impossible to ship them on account of the rivers being 
frozen over ; but as soon as the ice gives way, thousands of these wheels can be 


seen being packed on boats and barges for export.——-C. HosrGoop, 


SULANS ON THE BASS, 

lo rue Epiror or *“ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—A walk over the Rock at present is almost certain to surprise the solans 
in the act of collecting withered grass, with which they top-dress their nests. 
hese birds are totally unable to take wing from off the level ground, and one, 
if so inclined, may easily intercept any attempt to escape as the long narrow 
wings—six feet from tip to tip—fruitlessly thrash the ground. However graceful 
they appear on the wing, they are extremely awkward when surprised on land 
Suggestive of a seal under similar conditions, they “ flipper” their way to the 
verge of the cliffs and launch with motionless wings into space, miraculously 
avoiding collision with the congested crowds that float gracefully in front of the 
nest-packed cliffs below. On April 3rd the first solan’s egg was seen, since when 
laying has become general and their eggs are everywhere in evidence. Along 
the cliff face numerous colonies of kittiwake gulls tenant tiny ledges, evidently 
considered too narrow by the solans, though some of the latter are seen occupying 
ledges over which their bodies project alarmingly, and one fears for the fate 
of the future fledgling, while unable to fly and in the callow stage, as it sprawls 
ungainly in its restricted quarters On the lower ledges near the sea, files of 
guillemots, puffins and razorbills stand erect like trained soldiers in their black 
coats and glistening white fronts, the brilliantly coloured bill and red feet of the 
puffin adding the colouring inseparable from such military displays. When 
disturbed, these birds head straight out to sea, but the solans float leisurely 
to and fro in front of their nesting-places, some passing within hand-reacl , 
Viewed from above, the scene is strongly suggestive of a furious snowstorm, 
and the eye soon tires of the dazzling procession of black and white, which only 
ends with nightfall.—J. M. CAmMpBELI 


WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.’’} 

Sir,—I see in two or three numbers of Country Lire there have been letters 
about Albinism in birds. I am enclosing a photograph of a blackbird which 
might interest the authors of those letters. The bird is a hen, and has a pure 
white head and neck, getting speckled nearer the body, which is a brown shadv, 
like an ordinary hen blackbird. We first noticed the bird in our garden in the 
autumn. It has made its nest in a thick yew bush, rather an awkward place 
for getting a photograph. Its eggs have just hatched, and we are very anxious 
to see if the young ones have any white on them, as, curiously enough, the cock 
bird has two white lines across the back, like a razorbill —ELEANOR SHIFFNER, 





THE WHITE HEAD 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL SEA FISHERIES 


Country LIFt 


ro THE Eptror of 


Sir,—I enclose you a photograph of the estuary at Lelant 
showing the fleet of St. Ives luggers laid up, concerning 
which a “ pathetic" story has been written in a Govern- 
ment Blue Book 
I believe, as a rule contains anything but hard, cold 


facts ! 


I have never read a Blue Book which, 


But evidently this one is an exception to the rule 
and is written in a more picturesque and romantic style 
and, consequently, I fear not quite so veracious! For I 
um quite sure that this fleet of luggers lying here so 
picturesquely are not all ‘ St. Ives boats that have died.” 
The St. Ives fishermen have two classes of luggers, 
and “little boats”; the 
former are for the mackerel fishing and the latter for the 


known locally as “ big boats” 
herring, and all are laid up here, but at different seasons 


In the spring the big boats” are taken out and the 


little boats” are laid up, these “ little boats’ having 
winter months for the drift-fishing 


in St. Ives Bay, and in the autumn they will be taken out 


been used during the 


” will have their turn of 


again and the big boats 


idleness, and so it goes on with the changing seasons and 


has gone on for generations. Every spring and autumn 

equinox the boats may be seen coming in and going out over Hoyle Bar, and many 
a time have I watched the beautiful sight from the golf links at Lelant. My garden 
was within a stone’s throw of these same boats, and after sixteen years’ residence 
in St. Ives and Lelant, which I left but fourteen months ago, I rather suspect 
the shrewd Cornishman of talking to the committee about “ the boats that have 


his tongue in his cheek! Not but what many of these boats are 


died” with 
undoubtedly dead, but the majority will certainly go out again, and when they 
are being fitted and taken out it is rather nerve-racking to drive off the sixth 
tee, which is close down beside these boats, for at these times there is a perfect 
babel of shouting and talking, and it is quite a 

lively scene and anything but the gloomy 
desolation the committee suppose! But for all 
this, 1 do not wish to minimise the fact that 
the Cornish fisheries are seriously declining, and 
I sincerely trust the St. Ives fishermen—a very 
deserving class—will get their Government grant 
in spite of this letter, for they sorely need it 

l. W. Brook: 


rHI ABYSSINIAN WOLI 


fo tHe Eprror of Country LiF! 

Sir,—More than seventy years ago the African 
traveller Riippell brought back from Abyssinia 
two or more skins of a wolf, which he described 
taking the name from its 
habitat, the Simien Mountains One of these 


as Canis simensis 


original specimens was subsequently acquired by 
the British Museum, where it was exhibited for 


many years; in fact, till it became so shabby 


and faded that it had to be relegated to the stor: rH! 
series, where I saw it the other day in the shape 
of a flat skit Since the removal of that historic specimen the species remained 


unrepresented in the public galleries of the Natural History Museum till quit 
recently, when a fine mounted skin was presented to the national collection 
by the trustees of the will of the late Mr. Rowland Ward As this wolf has a 
very restricted geographical range—and that in a comparatively inaccessible 
country—skins and skeletons are but rarely brought to Europe, the only 


specimens, apart from the new accession, known to me as having been obtained 


of late years were collected by Major Powell-Cotton during his Abyssinian trip 









































































































PLAYMATES. 


COUNTRY 





CUBEROW 





LIFE. [May 10th, 1913 


NOT VERY DEAD-LOOKING 

Whether the animal is really entitled to be classed as a wolf is a matter on whi 
naturalists are not altogether in accord, some regarding it as nearly relat 
to wolves and foxes, although distinct from both, while a German zoolog 
considers that it is more akin to an overgrown fox, as it is stated to have fi 
like habits and movements. Under these circumstances it is perhaps preferal 
to employ its native name of cuberow. Of the size of an Egyptian jackal, 

thereabouts, the cuberow is distinctly fox-like in colour, the general hue of t 
coat being light yellowish red speckled with black, the tail-tip being whol 
black, A very characteristic feature is presented by white bars on the chest, ar 
the under-parts are also white. But perha 
the most remarkable peculiarity of the cuberow 
to be found in the slenderness and length of ji 
muzzle, characters, of course, repeated in tl 
skull, in which the premolar teeth, or those imm 
diately behind the tusks, are separated from o1 
another by spaces. In general form the skull 

the cuberow presents a remarkable resemblan 
to that of the prick-eared Ibiza greyhound of t! 
Balearic Islands, of which a head and skull (t 
gift of Miss Dorothy Bate) are exhibited in t 
north hall of the Museum. The resemblance 

indeed, so marked as to have led a very learn 
naturalist, Dr. C. Keller of Zurich, to suggest th 
the Ibiza greyhound, which was at that time ke} 
in Egypt, is the domesticated descendant of t! 
cuberow. Whether this opinion will be general! 
accepted remains to be seen.—R. L. 





SWIMMING RABBITS 
{To tHe Epriror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—With reference to the letter on a swi! 
ming rabbit in this week’s issue of Count: 
Lire, it may interest vou to hear of a case of a rabbit which took 
the water of its own free will when unpursued. In the case in question the 
were several tame black rabbits kept loose on a large island, surrounded | 
water about ten yards in width. One of these rabbits quite frequently, a 
one or two others occasionally, swam across from the island to the mainlan 
apparently for no other reason than that they wished to get into the gard 
which surrounds the water, and when attempts were made to catch them in t! 
garden, showed no hesitation in returning to the island as they had come. Al 


on another occasion, when a young rabbit about a fort- 


night old, fell out of a hutch, it ran to the water’s edg 
and then (probably falling into the water unintentionally 
swam across and, after being dried and warmed in 





for its adventure.—R. L. G. 


A MIGRATION NOTE. 

{To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—On April rgth, whilst walking on the top of a ravi 
leading to the sea, I saw a bird flying towards me fr 
the sea. It flew past me less than a yard from where 
stood, and proved to be a house martin. 
was magnificent, the whole of the upper parts a de 
sapphire blue, glinting in the sun like the blue of a tropi 
sea. The under parts were, however, not pure white, be 
tinged or stained with green or brown. Apparently 
had just arrived, and flew straight on, as if making { 
some inland point. 











J stood and waited on the cliffs 

some time after to note if others came but without succe 
this being the only one I saw or have seen up to n 
(April 23rd). No “‘ record ”’ is claimed for this note, thou 
it might be interesting to know of the earliest arrival 
the swallows on the north-east part of England this y« 
It is rather remarkable that in the year 1909 from 1 
notebook I find the first swallow noted on April 18: 
there being thus just one day between the first arri 
in that year and the present.—A., P. 


CAT AND DOG. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’)} 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which might be of sufficic 
interest to publish in your journal.—Artuur F. 
BROADHURST. 


basket before the fire, was apparently none the wors 


The plumag 





























